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i  NOTES  ON  DESIGNS  OF  THE  OLD  MAS- 
j  TERS  AT  FLORENCE. 

j  nr  ALGERXOJI  CHARLES  SWINBURNE. 

In  the  spring  of  18G1 1  had  the  chance  of  spend- 
'  ing  many  days  in  the  UiKzj  on  the  study  of  its  sev- 
i  oral  collections.  Statues  and  pictures  I  found  ranged 

I  and  classed,  as  all  the  world  knows  they  are,  with 
i  full  care  and  excellent  sense ;  but  one  precious 
■  division  of  the  treasury  was  then,  and  I  believe  is 
;  still,  unregistered  in  catalogue  or  manual.  The 
i  huge  mass  of  original  designs,  in  pencil  or  ink  or 
[  chalk,  swept  together  by  Vasari  and  others,  had 
!|  then  been  but  recently  unearthed  and  partially  as- 
f  sorted.  Under  former  Tusean  governments  this 
\  sacred  deposit  had  lain  unseen  and  unclasscd  in  the 
'  lower  chambers  of  the  palace,  heaped  and  huddled 

II  in  portfolios  by  the  loose  staekful.  A  change  of 
1  ule  had  put  the  matter  at  length  into  the  hands  of  i 
'1  (Ticial  men  gifted  with  something  more  of  human  | 

*  eason  and  eyesight.  Three  rooms  were  filled  with 

•  he  select  flower  of  the  collection  acciuired  and  neg¬ 
lected  by  past  Florentine  governors.  Each  design 
is  framed,  glazed,  labelled  legibly  outside  with  the 
designer’s  nan  the  arrangement  is  not  too  far 
from  perfect  for  convenience  of  study.  As  there 
Mn  be  no  collection  of  the  kind  more  rich,  more 
various,  more  singular  in  interest,  I  supplied  for  my¬ 
self  the  want  of  a  register  by  taking  hasty  memorial 
notes  of  all  the  Important  designs  as  they  fell  in  my 
way.  They  are  ryot  ranged  in  any  order  of  time, 
nor  are  all  a  painter’s  drawings  kept  together ;  some 
have  samples  scattered  about  various  corners  of 

I  different  rooms,  but  all  accessible  and  available. 
Space  even  there  is  bounded,  and  valued  accord¬ 
ingly.  In  the  under  chambers  there  still  remain 
piles  of  precious  things  but  partially  set  in  order. 
To  these  the  public  visitor  has  not  access ;  but 
through  the  courtesy  of  their  guardian  I  was  offered 
admission,  and  shown  by  him  through  the  better 
part.  There  are  many  studies  of  the  figure  by  An- 
I  drea  del  Sarto  which  deserve  and  demand  a  public 
place ;  others  also  of  interest  which  belong  to  the 
earlier  Florentine  school ;  many  nameless  but  some 
recognizable  .by  a  student  of  that  time  of  art.  In 

(such  studies  as  these  the  collection  is  naturally  rich¬ 
est  ;  though,  as  will  at  once  be  seen,  not  poor  in 
samples  of  Milanese  or  Venetian  work.  The  fruit- 
1  ful  vigor,  the  joyous  .and  copious  effusion  of  spirit 
I  and  labor,  which  makes  all  early  times  of  awaken¬ 
ing  art  dear  t  all  students  and  profitable  to  all,  has 
left  noble  fr.aghiJn^  and  relics  behind,  the  golden 
leanings  of  a  full  harvest.  In  these  desultory  notes 
desire  only  to  guide  the  attention  to  what  seems 


worthiest  of  notice,  without  more  form  of  order  than 
has  been  given  by  the  framers  and  hangers ;  taking 
men  and  schools  as  they  come  to  hand,  giving  prece¬ 
dence  and  prominence  only  to  the  more  precious 
and  significant.  For  guide  I  have  but  my  own  sense 
of  interest  and  admiration;  so  that,  while  making 
the  list  of  things  remarkable  as  complete  and  carefiu 
as  I  can,  I  have  aimed  at  nothing  further  than  to 
cast  into  some  legible  form  my  impression  of  the  de¬ 
signs  registered  in  so  rough  and  rapid  a  fashion ; 
and  shall  begin  my  transcript  with  notices  of  such  as 
first  caught  and  longest  fixed  my  attention. 

Of  Leonardo  the  samples  are  choice  and  few ;  full 
of  that  indefin.able  grace  and  grave  mystery  which 
belong  to  his  slightest  and  wildest  work.  Fair  strange 
faces  of  women  full  of  dim  doubt  and  faint  scorn ; 
touched  by  the  shadow  of  an  obscure  fate ;  eager 
and  weary  as  it  seems  at  once,  pale  and  fervent  with 
patience  or  passion,  —  allure  and  perplex  the  eyes 
and  thoughts  of  men.  There  is  a  study  here  of 
Youth  and  Age  meeting ;  it  may  be,  of  a  young 
man  coming  suddenly  upon  the  ghostly  figure  of 
himself  as  he  will  one  day  be ;  the  brilliant  life  in 
his  face  is  struck  into  sudden  pallor  and  silence,  the 
clear  eyes  startled,  the  happy  lips  confused.  A  fair, 
straight-fedtured  face,  with  full  curls  fallen  or  blown 
against  the  eyelids ;  and  confronting  it,  a  keen,  wan, 
mournful  mask  of  fiesh :  the  wise  ironical  face  of  one  i 
made  subtle  and  feeble  by  great  age.  The  vivid 
and  various  im.agination  of  Leonardo  never  fell 
into  a  form  more  poetical  than  in  this  design.  Gro-  1 
tesques  of  course  are  not  wanting;  and  there  is  a 
noble  sketch  of  a  griffin  and  lion  locked  or  dashed 
together  in  the  hardest  throes  of  a  final  fight, 
which  is  full  of  violent  beauty ;  and  again,  a  study 
of  the  painter’s  chosen  type  of  women ;  thin-lipped, 
with  a  forehead  too  high  and  weighty  for  perfection 
or  sweetness  of  form ;  cheeks  exquisitely  carved,  j 
clear  pure  chin  and  neck,  and  grave  eyes  full  of  a 
cold  charm ;  folded  hands,  and  massive  hair  gathered 
into  a  net ;  shapely  and  splendid,  as  a  study  for 
Pallas  or  Artemis. 

Here,  as  in  his  own  palace,  and  wherever  in 
Florence  the  shadow  of  his  supreme  presence  has  : 
fallen  and  the  mark  of  his  divine  hand  been  set,  the 
work  of  Michel  Angelo  for  a  time  effaces  all  thought 
of  other  .men  or  gods.  Before  the  majesty  of  his 
imperious  advent  the  lesser  kings  of  tune  seem  as 
it  were  men  bidden  to  rise  up  from  their  thrones,  to 
cover  their  faces  and  come  down.  Not  gratitude, 
not  delight,  not  sympathy,  is  the  first  sense  excited  j 
in  one  suddenly  confronted  with  his  designs ;  fear 
rather,  oppressive  reverence,  and  wellnigh  intoler- 
ble  adoration.  Their  tragic  beautj',  their  inexpli- 
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cable  strength  and  wealth  of  thought,  their  terrible 
and  exquisite  significance,  —  all  the  powers  the^ 
unveil  and  all  the  mysteries  they  reserve,  all  their 
suggestions  and  all  their  suppressions,  are  at  first 
adorable  merely.  Delightful  beyond  words  they 
become  in  time,  as  the  subtler  and  weightier  work 
of  iEschylus  or  Shakespeare;  but  like  these  they 
first  fill  and  exalt  the  mind  with  a  strange  and 
violent  pleasure  which  is  the  highest  mood  of  wor¬ 
ship;  reverence  intensified  to  the  last  endurable 
degree.  The  mind,  if  then  it  enjoys  at  all  or 
wonders  at  all,  knows  little  of  its  own  wonder  or  its 
own  enjoyment;  the  air  and  light  about  it  is  too 
fine  and  pure  to  breathe  or  bear.  The  least  thought 
of  these  men  has  in  it  something  intricate  and 
enormous,  faultless  as  the  formal  work  of  their 
triumphant  art  must  be.  All  mysteries  of  goo<l  anil 
evil,  all  wonders  of  life  and  death,  lie  in  their  hands 
or  at  their  feet.  They  have  known  the  causes  of 
things,  and  are  not  too  happy.  The  fatal  labor  of 
the  world,  the  clamor  and  hunger  of  the  open- 
mouthed  all-summoning  grave,  all  tbars  and  hopes  of 
ephemeral  men,  are  indeed  made  subject  to  them, 
and  trodden  by  them  underfoot ;  but  the  sorrow  and 
strangeness  of  things  are  not  lessened  because  to 
one  or  two  their  secret  springs  have  been  laid  bare 
and  the  courses  of  their  tides  made  known  ;  refluent 
evil  and  good,  alternate  grief  and  joy,  life  inextrica¬ 
ble  from  death,  change  inevitable  and  insuperable 
fate.  Of  the  three,  Michel  Angelo  is  saddest ;  on 
his,  the  most  various  genius  of  the  three,  the  weight 
of  things  lies  heaviest  Glad  or  sad  as  the  davs  of 
his  actual  life  may  have  been,  his  work  in  the  fulness 
of  its  might  and  beauty  has  most  often  a  mournful 
meaning,  some  grave  and  subtle  sorrow  latent  under 
all  its  life.  Here  in  one  design  is  the  likeness  of 
perishable  pleasure;  Vain  Delight  with  all  her 
children;  one  taller  boy  has  drawn  off  a  reverted 
and  bearded  mask,  on  which  another  lays  hold  witli 
one  hand,  fingering  it  as  with  lust  or  curiosity ;  hiS 
other  hand  holds  to  the  mother’s  knee ;  behind  her 
a  third  child  lurks  and  cowers;  she,  with  a  hard 
broad  smile  of  dull  pleasure,  feeds  her  eyes  on  the 
sight  of  her  own  face  in  a  hand-mirror.  Fear  and 
levity,  cruelty  and  mystery,  make  up  their  mirth ; 
evil  seems  to  impend  over  all  these  joyous  heads, 
to  hide  behind  all  these  laughing  features :  they  are 
things  too  light  for  hell,  too  low  for  heaven ;  bubbles 
of  the  earth,  brilliant  and  transient  and  poisonous, 
blown  out  of  unclean  foam  by  the  breath  of  meaner 
spirits,  to  glitter  and  quiver  for  a  little  under  the 
beams  of  a  mortal  sun.  Cruel  and  curious  and 
ignorant,  all  their  faces  are  full  of  mean  beauty  and 
shallow  delight.  Hard  by,  a  troop  of  Loves  haul 
after  them,  with  mocking  mouths  and  straining  arms, 
a  live  human  mask,  a  hollow  face  shorn  off  from  the 
head,  old  and  grim  and  sad,  worn  through  and 
through  with  pain  and  time,  fi’om  the  ve.xcd  fore¬ 
head  to  the  sharp  chin  which  grates  against  the 
ground ;  the  eyes  and  lips  full  of  suffering,  sardonic 
and  helpless;  the  face  of  one  knowing  his  own  fate, 
who  has  resigned  himself  sadly  and  scornfully  to  tlie 
violence  of  base  and  light  desires ;  the  grave  and 
p^re.it  features  all  hardened  into  suffering  and  self¬ 
contempt. 

But  in  one  separate  head  there  is  more  tragic 
attraction  than  in  these :  a  woman’s,  three  times 
studied,  with  divine  and  subtle  care ;  sketched  and 
re-sketched  in  youth  and  age,  beautiful  always 
beyond  desire  and  cruel  beyond  wonls  ;  fairer  than 
heaven  and  more  terrible  than  hell ;  pale  with  pride 
and  weary  with  wrong-doing ;  a  silent  anger  against 
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God  and  man  burns,  white  and  repressed,  through  I 
her  clear  features.  .  ! 

In  one  drawing  she  wears  a  head-dress  of  eastern  i 
fashion  rather  than  western,  but  in  effect  made  out  j 
of  the  artist’s  mind  only  ;  plaited  in  the  likeness  of  ; 
closely  welded  scales  as  of  a  chrysalid  serpent,  raised  I 
and  waved  and  rounded  in  the  likeness  of  a  sea-  i 
shell.  In  some  inexplicable  way  all  her  ornaments  i 
seem  to  partake  of  her  fatal  nature,  to  bear  upon  ' 
them  her  brand  of  beauty  fresh  from  hrfl ;  and  this  ' 
through  no  vulgar  machinery  of  symbolism,  no  ser¬ 
pentine  or  otherwise  bestial  emblem ;  the  bracelets  ! 
and  rings  are  innocent  enough  in  shape  and  work-  1 
manshi]) ;  but  in  touching  her  flesh  they  have  be-  I 
come  infected  with  deadly  and  malignant  meaning, 
Broad  bracelets  divide  the  shapely  splendor  of  her 
arms ;  over  the  nakedness  of  her  firm  and  luminous 
breasts,  just  below  the  neck,  there  is  passed  a  band 
as  of  metal.  Her  eyes  are  full  of  proud  and  passion-  , 
less  lu.st  after  gold  and  blood;  her, hair,  close  and 
curled,  seems  ready  to  shudder  in  sunder  and  divide 
into  snakes.  Her  throat,  full  and  fresh,  round  and 
hard  to  the  eye  as  her  bosom  and  arms,  is  erect  and 
.stately,  the  head  set  firm  on  it  without  any  droop  or 
lift  of  the  chin ;  her  mouth  crueller  than  a  tiger’s, 
colder  than  a  snake’s,  and  beautiful  beyond  a  wo-  , 
man’s.  She  is  the  deadlier  Venus  incarnate,  ■ 

noAXrj  fiiy  iy  Oeoiiri  kovk  ayuyvfioi  i 

for  upon  earth  also  many  names  might  be  found  for 
her:  Lamia  re-transformed,  invested  now  with  a 
fuller  lieauty,  but  divested  of  all  feminine  attributes 
not  native  to  the  snake,  —  a  Lamia  lovele.ss  and  un-  , 
assailable  by  the  sophist,  readier  to  drain  life  out  of 
her  lover  than  to  fade  for  his  sake  at  his  side ;  or 
the  Persian  Amestris,  watching  the  only  breasts  on  i 
earth  more  beautiful  than  her  own  cut  off  from  her  j 
rival’s  living  bosom ;  or  Cleopatra,  not  dying  but  turn-  j 
ing  serpent  under  the  serpent’s  bite ;  or  that  ijueen  of  , 
the  extreme  East,  who  with  her  husband  marked  ! 
every  day  as  it  went  by  some  device  of  a  new  and  ' 
wonderful  cruelty.  In  one  design,  where  the  cruel  i 
and  timid  face  of  a  king  rises  behind  lier,  this  crowned  ’ 
and  cowering  head  might  stand  for  Ahab’s,  and  hen 
for  that  of  Jezebel.  Another  study  is  in  red  chalk ; 
in  this  the  only  ornaments  are  ear-rings.  In  a  tliird, 
the  serpentine  hair  is  drawn  up  into  a  tuft  at  the 
crown  with  two  ringlets  hanging,  heavy  and  deadly 
as  small  tired  snakes.  There  is  a  drawing  in  the  i 
furthest  room  at  the  Buonarroti  Palaee  which  re-  ; 
calls  and  almost  reproduces  the  design  of  these  1] 
three.  Here  also  the  cleetric  hair,  which  looks  as  ; 
though  it  would  hiss  and  glitter  with  sparks  if  once  ; 
touched,  is  wound  up  to  a  tuft  with  serpentine  plaits 
and  involutions ;  all  that  remains  of  it  unbound  falls 
in  one  curl,  shaping  itself  into  a  snake’s  likeness  as  it 
unwinds,  right  against  a  living  snake  held  to  the 
breast  and  throat.  This  is  rightly  registered  as  a  j 
study  for  Cleopatra;  but  notice  has  not  yet  liecn  ■' 
accorded  to  the  subtle  and  sublime  idea  which 
transforms  her  death  by  the  aspic’s  bite  into  a  meet-  i 
ing  of  serpents  which  recognize  and  embrace,  an  en¬ 
counter  between  the  woman  and  the  worm  of  Nile,  j 
almost  as  though  this  match  for  death  were  a  mon-  ■ 
strous  love-match,  or  such  a  mystic  marriage  ns  that 
painted  in  the  loveliest  pa.ssage  of  Salammbo,  be¬ 
tween  the  maiden  body  and  the  scaly  coils  of  the 
serpent  and  the  priestess  alike  made  sacred  to  the 
moon ;  so  closely  do  the  snake  and  the  ijuecn  of  I 
snakes  caress  and  cling.  Of  this  idea  Shakespeare 
also  had  a  vague  and  great  glimpse  when  he  made 
Antony  *•  murmur.  Where  ’#  my  serpent  of  old  Nile  f 
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mixing  a  foretaste  of  her  death  with  the  full  sweet 
savor  of  her  supj)le  and  amorous  “  jjride  of  life.” 
For  what  indeed  is  lovelier  or  more  luxuriously  lov¬ 
ing  than  a  strong  and  graceful  snake  of  the  nobler 
kind  ? 

After  this  the  merely  terrible  designs  of  Michel 
Angelo  are  shorn  of  half  their  horror ;  even  the 
single  face  as  of  one  suddenly  caught  and  suddenly 
releiised  from  hell,  with  wild  drapery  blown  behind 
it  by  a  wind  not  of  this  world,  strike-s  upon  the  siglit 
and  memory  of  a  student  less  deeply  and  sharply. 
Certain  of  kis  slight  and  swift  studies  for  damned 
souls  and  devils  —  designs  probably  for  the  final 
work  in  which  he  has  embodied  and  made  immortal 
the  dream  of  a  great  and  righteous  judgment  be¬ 
tween  soul  and  soul  —  resemble  much  .at  first  sight, 
and  more  on  longer  inspection,  the  similar  studies 
and  designs  of  Blake.  One  devil  indeed  recalls  at 
once  the  famous  “  ghost  of  a  fiea,”  having  much  of 
the  same  dull  and  liijuorish  violence  of  expression. 
Other  sketches  in  the  small  chamber  of  his  palace 
bring  also  to  mind  his  great  English  diseijile :  the 
angry  angel  poised  as  in  fierce  descent ;  the  falling 
figure  with  drawn-up  legs,  splendidly  and  violently 
designed ;  the  reverted  head  showing  teeth  and  nos¬ 
trils  :  the  group  of  two  old  men  in  hell ;  one  looks 
up  howling,  with  level  face ;  one  looks  down  with 
lips  drawn  back.  Nothing  can  surpass  the  fixed 
and  s.avage  agony  of  his  face,  immutable  and  im¬ 
perishable.  In  this  same  room  are  other  stuilies 
worth  record :  a  Virgin  and  Child,  unfinished,  but 
of  supreme  strength  and  beauty;  the  child  fully 
drawn,  with  small  strong  limbs  outlined  in  faint  red, 
rounded  and  magnificent ;  soft;  vigorous  arms,  and 
bands  that  press  and  cling.  There  is  a  design  of  a 
covered  head,  looking  down  ;  mournful,  with  nervous 
mouth,  with  clear  and  deep-set  eyes ;  the  nostril 
strong  and  curved.  Another  head,  older,  with 
thicker  lips,  is  drawn  by  it  in  the  same  attitude. 

Beside  the  Jezebel  or  Amestris  of  the  Ufiizj  there 
is  a  figure  of  Fortune,  with  a  face  of  cold  exaltation 
and  high  clear  beauty  ;  strong  wings  expand  behind 
her,  or  shadows  rather  of  vast  and  veiled  plumes ; 
below  her  the  wheel  seems  to  pause,  as  in  a  lull  of 
the  perjictual  race. 

This  design  was  evidently  the  sketch  out  of  which 
the  picture  of  Fortune  in  the  Corsini  Palace  was 
elaborated  by  some  pupil  of  the  master’s.  In  that 
picture,  as  in  the  VeniLs  and  Cupid  with  mystic  fur¬ 
niture  of  melancholy  m.'isks  and  emblems  in  the 
background,  lodged  now  in  the  last  Tuscan  chamlier 
but  one  of  the  Uflizj,  the  meaner  hand  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  workman  has  failed  to  erase  or  overlay  the 
great  and  fruitful  thought  of  that  divine  mind  in 
which  their  first  conceptions  lay  and  gathered  form. 
The  strong  and  laughing  god  tiHiading  with  a  vigor¬ 
ous  wantonness  the  fair  flesh  of  his  mother ;  the  god¬ 
dess  languid  and  eifused  like  a  broad-blown  flower, 
her  soft  bright  side  pressed  hard  under  his  foot  and 
nestling  hesil,  her  large  arm  lifted  to  wrest  the  arrow 
from  his  hand,  with  a  lazy  and  angry  mirth ;  and  at 
her  feet  the  shelves  full  of  masks,  sad  inverted  faces, 
he.ads  of  men  overset,  blind  strings  of  broken  pup¬ 
pets  forgotten  where  they  fell ;  all  these  are  as  clear¬ 
ly  the  device  of  Michel  Angelo’s  gre.at  sad  mind  as 
the  handiwork  is  clearly  none  of  his.  Near  the 
sketch  of  Fortune  is  a  strange  figure,  probably 
worked  up  into  some  later  design.  A  youth  with 
reverted  bead,  wearing  furry  drapery  with  plumy 
fringes,  has  one  leg  drawn  up  and  resting  on  a  step ; 
the  face,  as  it  looks  back,  is  laughing  with  fear ;  the 
hysterical  horror  of  some  unseen  thing  is  branded 


into  the  very  life  of  its  fair  features.  This  violent 
laugh  as  of  a  child  scared  into  madness  subjects  the 
whole  figure,  brilliant  and  supple  in  youth  as  it 
seems,  to  the  transformation  of  terror.  Upon  this 
design  also  much  tragic  conjecture  of  allegory  or. 
story  might  be  spent,  and  wastwl. 

There  are  here  no  other  sketches  so  terrible,  ex¬ 
cept  one  of  hell,  by  Luca  Signorelli,  rough  and  slight 
in  comparison :  a  fierce  chaos  of  figures  fighting, 
falling,  crushing  and  crushed  together,  their  faces 
hissed  at  and  their  limbs  locked  round  by  lithe 
snakes,  their  eyes  blasted  and  lidless  from  the  hot 
wind  and  heaving  flame ;  one  lost  face  of  a  woman 
looks  out  between  two  curving  bat’s  wings,  deadlier 
than  the  devils  about  her,  who  plunge  and  struggle 
and  sink. 

The  sketches  of  Filippo  Lippi  are  exquisite  and 
few.  One  above  all,  of  Lucrezia  Buti,  in  her  girl¬ 
hood,  as  the  p.'iinter  found  her  at  Prato  in  the  con¬ 
vent,  is  of  a  beauty  so  intolerable  that  the  eyes  can 
neither  endure  nor  akstain  from  It  without 'a  pleas¬ 
ure  acute  even  to  pain  which  compels  them  to  cease 
looking,  or  a  desire  which,  as  it  compels  them  to  re¬ 
turn,  relapses  into  delight.  Her  face  is  very  young, 
more  ikultless  and  fresher  than  the  first  forms  and 
colorsof  morning ;  her  pure  mouth  small  and  curved, 
cold  and  tender ;  her  eyes,  set  with  an  exquisite  mas¬ 
tery  of  drawing  in  the  clear  and  gracious  face,  seem  to 
show  actual  color  of  brilliant  brown  in  their  shapely 
and  lucid  pupils,  under  their  chaste  and  perfect  eye¬ 
lids  ;  her  liair  is  deeply  drawn  backwai^s  from  the 
sweet  low  brows  and  small  rounded  cheeks,  heaped 
and  hidden  away  under  a  knotted  veil,  whose  flaps 
fall  on  either  siile  of  her  bright  round  throat.  The 
world  has  changed  for  [laiiiters  and  their  Virgins 
since  the  lean  school  of  Angelico  had  its  day  and  its 
way  in  art ;  this  study  assuredly  was  not  made  by  a 
kneeling  painter  in  the  intervals  of  prayer.  More 
vivid,  more  fertile,  and  more  dramatic  than  Lippo, 
the  great  invention  and  various  power  of  Benozzo 
never  produced  a  face  like  this.  For  pure  and  sim¬ 
ple  beauty  it  is  absolutely  unsurpassable  :  innocent 
enough  also  for  a  Madonna,  but  pure  by  nature,  not 
chaste  through  religion.  No  creeds  have  helped  to 
compose  the  holiness  of  her  beauty.  The  meagre 
and  arid  sanctities  of  women  a.scetic  by  accident  or 
abstemious  by  force  have  nothing  in  common  with 
her  chastity.  She  might  be  as  well  a  virgin  chosen 
of  Artemis  as  consecrated  to  Christ.  Mystic  passions 
and  fleshless  visions  have  never  taken  hold  upon  her 
sense  or  faith.  No  flower  and  no  animal  is  more  in¬ 
nocent  ;  none  more  capable  of  giving  and  of  yielding 
to  the  pleasure  that  they  give.  Before  the  date  of 
her  immortal  lover,  there  was  probably  no  artist  ca¬ 
pable  of  painting  such  a  thing  at  all ;  and  in  none 
of  his  many  paintings  does  the  stolen  nun  look  and 
smile  with  a  more  triumphant  and  serene  supremacy 
of  beauty. 

There  are  two  studies  of  the  Holy  Family  by 
Lippo  in  these  rooms  ;  the  one  nearest  the  separate 
head  of  Lucrezia  S  a  sketch  for  the  picture  above  the 
doorway  in  the  far  small  room  filled  with  works  of 
the  more  ancient  masters  only.  The  St.  John  in 
this  skeU'h  is  admirable  for  fat  strength  and  childish 
character ;  and  the  entire  group,  in  outline  as  in 
color,  full  of  that  tender  beauty  combined  with  vig¬ 
orous  grace  of  which  this  great  painter  never  fiiils. 
The  second  study  is  more  curious ;  the  child  lies  be¬ 
tween  the  mother’s  and  a  nurse’s  hands ;  a  large  book 
lies  open  on  a  broad  straw  chair,  and  a  tall  boy  leans 
upon  the  chair  and  watches.  The  attempted  realism 
here  is  as  visible  as  in  the  other  is  a  voluntary  subjec- 
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tion  to  conventional  habit  and  the  beauty  of  prescrip¬ 
tion.  Near  the  first  group  are  some  small  studies  of 
separate  figures ;  two  of  boys,  very  beautiful.  One,  a 
school-boy  or  chorister  seemingly,  is  seated  on  a  form, 
and  clothed  in  a  long  close  gown ;  his  face,  grave 
and  of  exquisite  male  beauty,  looking  down  as  if  in 
pain  or  thought ;  from  some  vessel  at  his  feet  rises 
a  thick  column  of  lighted  smoke.  Another  boy  with 
full  curled  hair  is  drawn  as  walking  close  behind. 

Of  Sandro  Botticelli  the  samples  are  more  fre¬ 
quent;  and  in  these  simple  designs  the  painter  is 
seen  at  no  disadvantage.  The  dull  and  dry  quality 
of  his  thin  pallid  coloring  can  here  no  longer  impair 
the  charm  of  his  natural  grace,  the  merit  of  his 
strenuous  labor.  Many  of  his  single  figures  are 
worthy  of  praise  and  study :  the  head  of  a  girl  with 
gathered  hair ;  the  figure  of  a  youth  raised  from  the 
dead ;  that  of  an  old  man  with  a  head  like  a  satyr’s. 
Two  groups  not  far  apart  may  be  used  as  studies  of 
his  various  power  and  fancy.  The  first,  of  two 
witches  loosely  draped,  not  of  the  great  age  common 
to  their  kind ;  one  stirs  and  feeds  the  fire  under  a 
caldron  of  antique  fashion  and  pagan  device;  one 
turns  away  with  a  hard  dull  smile,  showing  all  her 
wolfish  teeth.  The  second,  of  a  tuft  of  marsh-lilies 
midway  on  a  steep  and  bare  hillside ;  under  them, 
where  the  leaves  and  moistened  earth  are  cool  from 
the  hidden  well-head,  a  nymph  lies  deeply  asleep ; 
Cupid,  leaning  and  laughing  over  her  with  a  clear 
and  crafty  face,  presses  one  hand  upon  her  bosom 
while  the  other  draws  out  an  arrow.  Tlie  design  is 
full  of  fresh  beauty,  a  sense  of  light  and  wind  and 
fragrant  high-lying  land.  A  Virgin  with  veil  bound 
up  is  among  the  gracefuUest  and  purest  of  his  many 
studies  in  that  kind. 

Here  also  is  a  sketch  for  the  single  figure  of 
Venus,  seemingly  the  one  sold  in  England  in  1863, 
with  no  girdle  of  roses  round  the  flanks ;  not  the 
lovelier  or  likelier  Venus  of  the  two.  Another 
careful  satyr-like  head  suggests  the  suppressed  lean¬ 
ing  to  grotesciue  invention  and  hunger  after  heathen 
liberty  which  break  out  whenever  this  artist  is 
released  from  the  mill-horse  round  of  mythologic 
virginity  and  sacred  childhood :  in  which  at  all 
times  he  worked  with  such  singular  grace  and  such 
ingenuity  of  pathetic  device.  A  sample  of  his  re¬ 
ligious  manner  is  the  kneeling  angel  with  parted 
lips  and  soft  fair  face;  another,  the  figure  of  St. 
John  wrapped  in  skins.  Among  the  unregistered 
designs  here  is  one,  evidently  a  study  for  the  male 
figure  in  Botticelli’s  beautiful  and  battered  picture 
of  Spring ;  beautiful  for  all  its  quaintness,  pallor,  and 
deformities.  The  sketched  figure  is  slightly  made, 
with  curling  hair,  and  one  hand  resting  by  the  hip  ; 
the  tree  to  which  in  the  picture  he  turns  and  reaches 
after  fruit  is  not  here  given.  Among  others  which 
may  belong  to  this  painter  is  the  sketch  of  a  heavy 
beardless  mask,  with  fat  regular  features,  round 
chin,  and  open  lips;  an  older  face,  three  quarters 
seen,  with  a  sick  and  weary  look  in  the  lips,  with 
eyes  and  cheeks  depressed;  a  Child’s  head,  large, 
sharp  though  round,  studied  evidently  and  carefully 
from  the  life;  the  mouth. curved,  with  long  lips; 
an  ol<l  profile,  aquiline  and  small ;  and  a  head  some¬ 
what  resembling  that  of  Blake,  bald,  but  with  curl¬ 
ing  hair  on  the  temples ;  with  protuberant  brow  and 
protrusive  underlip,  the  chin  also  prominent.  In  all 
these  is  the  same  constant  and  noble  effort  to  draw 
vigorously  and  perfectly,  in  many  the  same  faint  and 
almost  painful  grace,  which  give  a  distinct  value 
and  a  curious  charm  to  all  the  works  of  Botticelli. 

The  splendid  and  strong  fertility  of  Filippino 


Lippi,  unequalled  save  by  that  of  Benozzo,  has  I 
here  borne  much  noble  fruit.  Ills  numerous  sketches 
are  ranged  in  different  rooms,  far  apart  from  each 
other,  among  various  samples  of  his  own  school  and  ; 
time ;  and  may  be  noted  at  random,  single  figures  I 
and  larger  groups  alike.  The  artist  had  less  gift  : 
of  reproducing  physical  beauty,  less  lyric  loveliness  \ 
of  work,  less  fulness  of  visible  and  contagious  pleas¬ 
ure  in  his  execution,  than  his  father ;  but  fiir  more 
of  variety,  of  flexible  emotion,  of  inventive  enjoy¬ 
ment  and  indefatigable  fancy.  From  the  varied 
and  vagrant  life  of  the  elder  these  (psalities  might 
rather  have  been  expected  to  develop  in  him  than 
in  his  son ;  but  if  Lippo  is  more  of  a  painter.  Lip-  ' 
pino  is  more  of  a  dramatist.  To  him  apparently  I 
the  sudden  varieties  and  resources  of  secular  art 
becoming  visible  and  possible  conveyed  and  infused 
into  his  work  a  boundless  energy  of  delight.  Much 
may  be  traced  to  his  master  Botticelli ;  more  to  the 
force  of  a  truly  noble  blood  inherited  from  the 
monk  and  nun  Iiis  parents,  glorious  above  all  their 
kind  for  beauty,  for  courage  and  genius;  most  of 
all  to  the  native  impulse  and  pliancy  of  his  talent. 
From  his  teacher  we  may  derive  the  ambition  after 
new  things,  the  desire  of  various  and  liberal  inven¬ 
tion,  the  love  of  soft  hints  and  veiled  meanings,  with 
something  now  and  then  of  the  hard  types  of  face 
and  form,  the  satisfaction  apparently  found  in  dry 
conventional  faults,  which  disfigure  the  beauty  of 
Botticelli’s  own  pictures.  With  these  types,  how¬ 
ever,  he  was  not  long  content ;  no  faces  can  be  fuller 
of  a  lovely  life  and  brilliant  energy  than  many  of 
Lippino’s ;  and  his  father’s  incomparable  sense  of 
beauty  could  not  but  have  preserved  from  grave  or 
continual  error  even  a  son  who  had  not  inherited 
and  acquired  so  many  and  such  noble  powers.  It 
is  singular  that  some  of  the  faultiest  and  most  favo^ 
ite  types  of  his  master  reappear  in  the  late  frescoes 
of  Lippino,  which  add  even  to  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria  Novella  new  glory  and  beauty.  In  those 
two  great  pictures  of  martyrdom  and  miracle  there 
are  faces  suggestive  of  overmuch  leather  and  bony 
outline,  such  as  Botticelli,  in  the  violent  pui-suit  of 
realism,  too  often  allowed  himself  to  design  for  the 
sake  of  genuine  expression  and  physical  fidelity. 
Whereas,  in  Lippino’s  earlier  and  greater  frescoes  at 
the  Carmine,  there  is  no  shortcoming  of  the  kind.  A 
fair  sample  of  the  somewhat  lean  and  fleshless  beauty, 
worn  down,  it  seems,  by  some  sickness  or  natural 
trouble,  rather  than  by  any  ascetic  or  artificicil  sorrow, 
in  which  Botticelli  must  have  taught  his  pupil  to  take 
pleasure,  is  here  in  the  veiled  head  of  Simonetta,  thin- 
taced,  with  small  sharp  features,  bright  intent  eyes, 
and  rippling  hair ;  a  model,  it  will  be  remembered, 
dear  to  the  teacher  of  Lippino.  Scarcely  less  in 
the  manner  of  his  master  is  the  figurC  of  an  angel 
waiting  by  a  door,  or  the  group  of  witches  and  beg¬ 
gars,  full  of  a  fierce  tumultuous  grace.  Near  these 
IS  the  strange  typical  figure  of  a  woman  holding 
what  seems  some  armorial  blazon  on  a  |croll  in  her 
hand ;  her  face  Is  also  thin,  fierce,  and  hesitating ; 
some  doubtful  evil,  some  mystery  of  a  witch’s  irreso- 
lute  anger,  is  half  expressed  and  half  suppressed  by 
her  features  and  aetion.  If  indeed  she  was  meant  i 
simply  for  the  presiding  genius  of  a  family  or  some  | 
allegoric  spirit  about  to  proclaim  their  titles,  the 
artist  has  contrived  to  give  her  rather  the  aspect  of 
a  sorceress  who  holds  their  house  in  her  hand,  a 
Sidonia  ready  to  destroy  their  hope  of  generation  | 
by  a  single  spell.  Especially'  will  she  recall  the  ^ 
heroine  of  Meinhold  to  those  who  have  seen  Mr-  i 
E.  Burnc  Jones’s  nobler  drawing  of  the  young  i 
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Sidonia  wearing  a  gown  whose  pattern  is  of  branch¬ 
ing  and  knotted  snakes,  black  upon  the  golden 
stuff ;  for  the  garment  of  this  witch  also  is  looped  up 
and  brooched  with  serpents. 

Not  far  off  is  the  figure  of  a  youth,  turbaned,  with 
both  hands  clasping  a  staff;  his  face  that  of  one 
suddenly  startled  ;  noticeable,  as  are  all  these  smaller 
1  studies,  for  graceful  and  individual  character.  Two 
!  larger  sketches  in  the  same  room  seem  to  be  either 
parts  of  a  single  story  or  dubious  and  tentative  stud- 
I  les  taken  while  the  artist  had  not  made  up  his  mind 
'  how  to  work  and  what  to  work  upon.  In  the*  one, 
Cupids  discover  a  knight  sleeping  in  some  dim  spell- 
t  bound  place  ;  with  soft  laughter,  with  silent  feet  and 
swift  fingers,  they  draw  off  his  armor  and  steal  away 
the  sword  and  helmet,  leaving  his  head  bare  to  the 
dew  and  wind  of  that  strange  twilight.  In  the  oth¬ 
er  division,  parted  off  by  a  mere  rough  line  drawn 
■  across  the  paper,  a  knight  armed,  and  newly  landed 
from  a  ship  just  inshore,  finds  a  maiden  asleep  under 
the  sea-rocks;  in  the  low  sky  behind  the  ship  a  faint 
fire  of  dawn  has  risen,  and  touches  the  shadowed  sliore 
and  the  dissolving  clouds  with  growing  and  hesitat¬ 
ing  light.  The  design  was  not  improbably  made  for 
a  picture  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne ;  it  has  the  cold 
and  lucid  beauty  of  an  older  legend  translated  and 
transformed  into  medifeval  shape.  Slore  than  any 
others,  these  painters  of  the  early  Florentine  school 
reproduce  in  their  own  art  the  style  of  thought  and 
work  familiar  to  a  student  of  Chaucer  and  his  fellows 
or  pupils.  Nymphs  have  faded  into  fairies,  and 
gods  subsided  into  men.  A  curious  realism  has 
grown  up  out  of  that  very  ignorance  and  perversion 
which  seemed  as  if  it  could  not  but  falsify  whatever 
thing  it  touched  upon.  The  study  of  Filippino’s  has 
all  the  singular  charm  of  the  romantic  school  which 
remains  alike  remote  from  pure  tradition  and  alle¬ 
goric  invention.  This  clear  form  has  gone,  the  old 
be.iuty  dropped  out  of  sight ;  no  freshness  and  fer- 
'  vor  of  new  significance  has  come  to  supplant  it ;  no 
memory  and  no  desire  has  begun  to  reach  back  with 
studious  eye  and  reverted  hands  towards  it,  as  to- 
I  wards  some  purer  and  fuller  e.xample  of  art  than  any 
elsewhere  attainable ;  but  the  medimval  or  romantic 
form  has  an  incommunicable  charm  of  its  own.  False 
and  monstrous  as  are  the  conditions  and  the  local 
coloring  with  which  it  works,  the  forms  and  voices  of 
women  and  men  which  it  endeavors  to  make  us  see 
and  hear  are  actually  audible  voices  and  visible 
forms.  Before  Chaucer  could  give  us  a  Pandarus  or 
a  Cresslda,  all  knowledge  and  memory  of  the  son  of 
Lycaon  and  the  daughter  of  Chryses  must  have  died 
,  out,  the  whole  poem  collapsed  into  romance ;  but 
far  as  these  may  be  removed  from  the  true  tale  and 
the  true  city  of  Troy,  they  are  not  phantoms ; 
they  tread  real  earth,  and  breathe  real  air,  though 
it  be  not  in  Greece  or  Troas.  Discrowned  of  epic 
tradition,  dispossessed  of  divine  descent,  they  are 
not  yet  wholly  modern,  not  yet  degraded  and  de¬ 
formed  into  base  and  brutish  likeness  by  the  realism 
and  the  irony  of  Shakespeare.  Divine  they  are  no 
longer,  but  not  as  yet  merely  porcine  and  vulpine. 
^  it  is  with  such  designs  as  this  Ariadne,  if  Ariadne 
it  be ;  they  belong  to  the  same  age,  almost  to  the 
same  instant,  of  transition.  Two  great  samples 
: !  exist  of  this  school  among  painters :  the  Birth  of 
j  Venus  by  Sandro  Botticelli,  the  Death  of  Procris  by 
j  Piero  di  Cosimo.  Of  Filippino’s  sketch  the  chief 
charm  lies  in  a  dim  light  of  magic  morning  mixed 
■  with  twilight,  and  shed  over  strange  seas  and  a 
'  charmed  shore.  No  careful  and  grateful  student  of 
this  painter  can  overlook  his  special  fondness  for 


seasides;  the  tenderness  and  pleasure  with  which 
he  touches  upon  the  green  opening  of  their  chines  or 
coombs,  the  clear  low  ranges  of  their  rocks.  Two 
admirable  pictures  in  Florence  bear  witness  to  this  : 
in  the  Uffizj  his  great  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  where 
beyond  the  farthest  meadows  and  beUnd  the 
tallest  trees  far-off  downs  and  cliffs  open  seaward, 
and  farther  yet  pure  narrow  spaces  intervene  of 
gracious  and  silent  sea ;  and  in  the  Pitti  his  small 
similar  landscape  of  the  Nativity,  where  adoring 
angles  rain  roses  after  roses  over  mother  and  child  ; 
and  outside  a  close  fence  of  interwoven  rose-bushes 
the  sweet  and  various  land  breaks  down  to  a  green 
clear  shore  after  miles  of  rocky  and  watery  field. 
But  that  something  of  the  same  fondness  is  per¬ 
ceptible  in  Botticelli  (especially  in  the  background 
of  his  Venus,  and  in  a  very  small  picture  at  the 
Academia  of  St-  Augustine  and  the  child-angel, 
where  infinite  quiet  capes  and  headlands  divide  bay 
from  receding  bay),  it  might  be  imagined  that  with 
the  blood  of  a  father  who  had  roved  and  labored 
perforce  by  sea  Filippino  had  inherited  some  salt 
relish  of  the  pure  wide  water  and  various  shore  un¬ 
known  to  the  placid  inland  painters  of  his  age,  con¬ 
tent  as  cattle  or  sheep  with  the  valley  and  the  field. 

To  him,  therefore,  rather  than  to  Filippo,  in  whom 
this  note  of  preference  is  not  so  perceptible,  must  on 
all  accounts  be  assigned  the  honor  —  for  to  either 
it  must  be  an  additional  honor  —  of  having  painted  j 
the  Holy  Family  in  the  Corsini  Palace,  where  chil¬ 
dren  make  music  on  strange  instniments,  and  in  the 
background  low  broken  rocks  enclose  and  reveal 
cold  inlets  and  quiet  reaches  of  the  sea.  The  color 
and  manner  too  seem  altogether  those  of  Lippino. 

Ilis  finest  study  here  of  a  single  figure  is  in  an¬ 
other  p-art  of  the  room ;  a  beautiful  head  of  a  youth 
bent  sideways,  with  curls  blown  back  and  eager  joy¬ 
ful  eyes  under  lifted  brows  and  eyelids;  the  lips 
parted  with  eloquent  and  vehement  expression  of 
pleasure;  his  cloak  is  loose,  but  the  collar  close 
about  the  round  and  splendid  column  of  his  throat ; 
the  mouth  seems  indeed  to  talk,  the  hair  to  vibrate, 
the  eyes  to  glitter.  Near  it  is  a  group  also  notice¬ 
able,  a  boy  seated  and  reaching  out  both  arms  to¬ 
wards  a  girl  hard  by ;  full  of  vivid  grace  and  action. 
Here  too  is  a  long  narrow  drawing  for  an  architect¬ 
ural  facade ;  in  a  niche  St.  Martin  and  the  beggar, 
who  holds  the  cloak  for  the  saint  to  cut ;  the  design 
is  active  and  careful,  capable  of  being  put  to  noble 
use  in  fresco  or  sculpture. 

Another  slight  sketch  suffices  to  show  the  power 
and  enjoyment  of  a  great  artist ;  the  bull  which  has 
borne  Europa  far  out  into  mid-sea,  looking  back 
with  reverted  horn  and  earnest  eye,  plunges  on 
ahead  through  a  dim  swell  of  obscure  and  heaving 
water.  No  land  is  in  sight,  and  no  sky  given ;  the 
faint  full  wave  of  outer  sea,  beyond  roller  or  breaker, 
is  dimly  seen  to  sweep  and  heave  in  continuous 
moving  outline.  A  design  apparently  for  the  story 
of  Phaethon  (or  more  probably,  as  1  now  think,  of 
Hippolytus)  has  the  same  kind  of  mediaeval  realism 
as  that  of  Ariadne ;  four  horses  plunge  violently  for¬ 
ward,  whirling  after  them  charioteer  and  chariot; 
one  alone  turns  backward  his  reinless  neck  in  angry 
liberty ;  a  man  hard  by,  staff  in  hand,  warns  eagerly 
and  vainly  with  hopeless  hand  and  voice.  Near 
this  is  a  noble  figure  of  Fear ;  the  spirit  or  god  of 
this  passion,  attired  in  red,  with  hair  loose  under  a 
cap  lightly  set  on ;  in  his  hand  a  bow  without  a 
bow-string ;  the  whole  form  and  face  violently  afraid, 
terrified  even  to  passion.  In  the  second  room  are 
two  other  remarkable  studies  assigned  to  Filippino ; 
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one  of  a  woinan  with  low  fat  eyelids,  round  b.ire 
forehead,  and  cheeks  with  the  hair  drawn  well  off, 
and  a  short  strained  throat.  The  other,  a  compo¬ 
sition  of  three  figures ;  one,  with  a  cap  half  cover¬ 
ing  his  curls,  seems  to  remonstrate;  one,  turning 
away,  rests  his  foot  sideways  on  a  stool,  showing  the 
sole ;  a  third,  with  face  and  left  arm  raised  togeth¬ 
er,  grasps  a  stool  in  his  right  hand.  The  story  or 
the  sense  of  this  design  may  be  conjectured  by  those 
who  have  time  or  taste  for  such  guesswork. 

The  studies  by  Paolo  Uccello  give  proof  in  the 
main  rather  of  his  laborious  care  and  devout  desire 
to  work  well  than  of  his  rare  and  vigorous  fancy. 
Separate  heads  and  figures  of  his  drawing  recur  in 
more  than  one  division;  one  at  least  is  worth  a 
second  look;  an  ancient  close-capped  head,  with 
the  ear  bent  up  as  by  continuous  pressure  upon  it 
of  knight’s  helmet  or  citizen’s  bonnet;  the  eye 
bright,  and  the  neck  thick  ;  the  mouth,  with  under- 
lip  thrust  out,  expressive  of  a  sick  and  scornful  fa¬ 
tigue  ;  a  portrait  seemingly  of  some  one  overworked 
by  thoughtful  or  active  life;  an  old  man  of  great 
strength  now  wearing  weak.  Other  figures,  less 
suggestive,  are  not  less  vigorous  in  design :  studies 
of  men  wrestling  and  sleeping,  and  two  or  three  of 
a  boy  wrought  evidently  after  the  same  model,  vari¬ 
ous  in  grace  of  attitude ;  now  sittting  .and  now 
kneeling,  and  again  seen  from  behind  leaning  on  a 
spear,  holding  one  foot  with  his  hand,  the  full  dra¬ 
pery  drawn  with  skill  and  labor.  Among  other 
such  academic  studies  we  m.ay  notice  that  of  a  naked 
man,  bony  and  sinewy  in  build  of  figure,  seated  on 
a  narrow  chair  and  holding  out  at  arm’s  length  a 
spear  or  staff.  The  woman  resting  against  another 
cnair  is  singularly  beautiful  for  an  artist  who  seems 
oftener  to  have  painted  men  and  animals  in  scenes 
of  war  or  labor.  Two  other  women  are  sitting 
near ;  another  drawing  of  the  same  man  shows  him 
sitting  on  the  ground  and  cl.asping  his  knees.  There 
is  yet  another  study  of  wrestlers,  one  lifting  the 
other  back  to  back  with  a  violent  grace  of  action. 
In  a  small  drawing  of  a  boy  watching  some  beast 
feed,  which  may  be  a  rabbit  or  not,  the  boy’s  head 
recalls  a  noticeable  head  by  Benozzo  in  the  group 
of  singing  angels  near  the  altar  of  the  Riccardi 
chapel ;  a  head  full-curled,  open-mouthed,  showing 
the  teeth  bare;  suddenly  recalling  the  more  gro¬ 
tesque  manner  of  Blake  in  the  midst  of  those  fair 
smooth  faces  of  serene  and  joyous  angels.  Two 
more  of  these  sketches  may  here  be  set  down ;  one 
of  a  child,  swift  and  slight ;  one  of  the  Moorish  king 
Balthazar,  bearing  his  gifts  for  Christ.  All  these, 
however  graceful  and  good,  are  simply  sketched  for 
the  sake  of  such  draperies  and  postures ;  elsewhere 
the  man’s  strong  fancy  and  freshness  of  invention 
stand  more  visibly  forward.  His  finest  sketch  here 
given  is  a  design  which  recalls  Chaucer’s  tale  of 
three  robbers,  who  seeking  for  Death  to  slay  him  are 
directed  by  an  old  man  to  a  field  where  lies  a  great 
heap  of  treasure ;  the  two  elder  send  the  youngest 
for  wine,  that  they  may  drink  together  to  their  good 
luck,  and  when  left  alone  devise  to  slay  him  on  his 
return  and  share  the  spoil ;  meantime  he  buys  them 
poison  for  wine,  being  mindful  of  p.ast  violences,  and 
covetous  as  “they  of  the  treasure;  he  returning  is 
stabbed,  and  his  murderers  drink  and  die ;  and  thus 
all  three  overtake  the  Death  they  sought.  In  this 
drawing  of  Paolo’s  three  men  lie  dead  in  a  wide 
wowly  field ;  the  youngest  in  front,  turned  half  over 
on  his  face  as  one  who  has  died  hard ;  the  two  oth¬ 
ers  rigid  and  supine,  with  faces  upturned  to  the 
bleak  heaven,  as  men  slain  by  sudden  judgment. 


The  rare  trees  growing  in  this  fatal  field  of  blood,  a  ' 
barren  and  storm-swept  Aceldama,  are  bare  of  limb 
and  worried  with  wind,  blown  out  of  shape  and 
vexed  with  violent  air ;  not  a  bird  or  beast  has  here 
place  to  feed  or  sing,  hut  a  gray  and  drifted  roof  of 
cloud  leaves  dark  the  shaken  gra.ss  and  haggard  ' 
trees. 

Piero  di  Cosimo  has  not  here  more  th.an  three  or 
four  drawings;  not,  however,  mere  studies  after 
models,  but  compositions  marked  with  the  strong 
romantic  invention,  the  subtle  questionable  gr.ace, 
which  more  or  less  distinguish  at  all  times  from  his 
fellows  the  painter  of  Procris  and  Andromeila,  ' 
Here  the  sacred  dove  is  seen  poising  over  the  heads 
of  children  at  prayer,  two  holding  an  open  book, 
others  bearing  lilies ;  a  design  of  the  pure  blind 
pleasure  of  worship. 

There  a  saint  enters  the  desolate  Thebaid  with 
almost  smiling  fiice,  the  smile  controlled  b^  sadness, 
and  the  sadness  lighted  by  a  smile ;  he  is  high  up 
already  in  the  waste  land,  full  of  storms  and 
streams ;  the  pine  and  the  poplar  are  wasted  with 
wind,  the  ground  covered  as  with  stones  of  stum¬ 
bling  and  rocks  of  offence ;  only  higher  yet  on  a 
ledge  of  the  hillside  under  lee  of  the  pine-wood  a 
■hermit’s  cottage  hangs  over  thp  one  barren  path 
that  winds  among  bleak  spaces  and  windy  solitudes. 
No  modern  realist  has  e.xeelled  in  ipiaint  homeli¬ 
ness  of  device  Piero’s  study  of  a  Nativity.  The 
sacred  group  of  mother,  child,  and  angel  is  gathered 
together  in  a  farm-house  room ;  of  this  group  the 
angel  supporting  the  new-born  child  in  his  arms  is 
the  most  graceful  figure ;  the  ox  looking  on  h.as  .an 
air  of  amusement,  not  of  the  reverence  improper  to 
brute  nature;  amused  possibly  at  the  lodging  chosen 
for  it  by  an  artist  whose  neglect  of  the  traditional 
manger  is  a  sample  of  his  eccentric  scorn  of  tradi¬ 
tions.  The  window  of  this  room  looks  out  on  a  low 
land  at  sunrise,  coldly  lighted  by  the  clear  level 
morning  new-born  with  the  birth  of  Christ.  The 
subject  of  .another  study  I  have  not  guessed  at.  Be¬ 
fore  a  judge  in  round  cap  and  eastern'robc  stands  a 
girl  averting  her  eyes  from  a  Jew-faced  man  with 
silk  sash  and  high  hat,  who  is  in  qct  (it  seems)  to 
draw  a  dagger  from  his  sleeve  ;  her  expression  that 
of  a  disdainful  desire  for  death  rather  than  shame; 
to  her,  on  the  other  hand,  a  plumed  knight  seems 
eagerly  to  appeal ;  his  face  is  distinct  in  character, 
with  small  sharp  upper  lip  and  large  chin.  The 
girl  m.ay  be  a  martyr  standing  before  her  judge  for 
her  faith’s  sake,  between  the  lover  she  renounces 
and  the  traitor  she  abhors  ;  or  the  subject  may  be 
simply  taken  in  full  from  some  medimval  legend  of 
adventurous  constancy ;  it  is  assuredly  graceful  and 
vital  as  a  piece  of  work. 

There  are  a  few  designs  of  either  Pollajuolo ;  by 
Piero,  a  fine  hc.ad,  wrinkled  and  sullen ;  a  youth 
with  clasped  hands  in  grinning  agony  of  fear,  the 
lips  convulsed  and  sharpened  by  the  rapid  spasm; 
by  Antonio,  an  angel’s  or  virgin’s  head,  over-sweet¬ 
ened  into  a  look  of  dulcet  devotion,  but  graceful  in 
its  fashion ;  a  lady  lightly  veiled  and  sharply  smil¬ 
ing,  with  ringlets  on  the  neck  and  the  main  mass  of 
hair  plaited  up  behind ;  groups  of  saints  and  vi^ 
tues,  chief  among  them  Justice  and  Prudence  with 
serpents,  emblematic  of  wisdom ;  a  fight  of  Centaurs 
and  Lapithm ;  male  studies,  possibly  for  his  picture 
of  St.  Sebastian  in  the  National  Gallery ;  one  in 
half-length  stripped  naked,  and  seeming  to  appeal, 
and  one  of  ruffianly  feature  looking  upwards  as 
though  after  the  flight  of  his  arrow  ;  and  a  singular 
allegoric  design,  in  which  Fortune  from  a  platform 
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shakes  gold  into  the  hands  of  an  infant,  borne  in 
the  arms  of  a  man  weeping  -  aloud  and  violently, 
while  another  child  clings  to  his  leg ;  a  winged  boy 
leaning  on  a  bar  looks  up  to  the  group  and  laughs ; 
his  light  glad  spiritual  scorn,  the  blind  bright  indif¬ 
ference  of  the  goddess  who  gives  and  the  infant  who 
receives  gold,  the  loud  agony  of  the  grown  man,  on 
whom,  though  bearing  in  his  very  hands  the  chosen 
of  fortune,  no  flake  of  the  golden  rain  has  fallen ; 
the  helpless  adherence  of  the  slighted  older  child; 
all  these  are  touched  with  rough  suggestive  rapidity, 
and  share  with  many  others  the  chief  charm  of 
these  studies ;  that  gill,  namely,  which  they  give  us, 
of  ability  to  see  for  a  little  the  pa.ssage  of  swift 
thoughts  and  flying  fancies  across  fruitful  minds  of 
mastei's  whose  daily  work  was  cut  out  something 
too  much  on  one  pattern,  exclusive,  therefore,  of  new 
device  and  mobile  invention.  Near  this  is  what 
seems  a  portrait-ilrawing  of  a  boy  seated,  thinking 
hanl,  unhandsome,  with  long  mouth,  powerful  and 
grave. 

Like  others  of  the  minor  masters,  Alessio  Baldo- 
vinetti  shows  here  more  -capacity  of  thought  and 
work  in  slight  studies  than  in  large  pictures,  where 
his  touch  is  thin  and  his  work  sterile.  His  Deposi¬ 
tion  from  the  Cross  is  fine  enough  to  surprise  at 
first  sight,  fresh  and  not  feeble,  inventive  even,  as 
in  the  action  of  the  boy  assisting.  Another  group 
by  the  same  hand  is  forcible  and  expressive ;  two 
men,  with  faces  full  of  busy  passion,  meet  and  ex¬ 
change  rapid  looks ;  the  one  with  hands  ehisped, 
the  other  about  to  mount  a  step  on  which  his  foot 
already  rests,  with  elbow  on  knee  and  cheek  on 
hand;  hard  by  waits  an  attendant  with  a  short  pike, 
and  near  him  a  torturer  or  hangman,  with  the  tools 
of  his  trade.  This  design  is  probably  a  sketch  to  be 
worked  up  in  some  picture  of  martyrdom ;  its  dra¬ 
matic  and  distinct  intention  strikes  and  attracts  at 
once.  By  Taddeo  Gaddi  is  a  noticeable  drawing 
of  the  meeting  of  Elizalieth  and  Mary ;  noticeable 
mainly  for  its  background  of  rocky  barren  highland, 
with  lean  trees  rising  behind  the  low  quaint  house 
whence  the  elder  woman  has  come  forth  in  glad  re¬ 
verence  and  eager  welcome.  Of  Mantegna  there 
are  but  few  samples,  grouped  mainly  witli  those  of 
Botticelli  near  the  entrance  of  the  first  room  ;  a  de¬ 
sign  of  the  final  death-grapple  of  Antmus  with  Her¬ 
cules  ;  one  of  Judith  attended  by  two  maids ;  a  mask 
as  of  one  just  awakened  after  death  in  hell,  fierce 
with  perpetual  fear  and  violent  with  immortal  de¬ 
spair;  a  young  girl  gathering  up  her  dress  and 
looking  back,  her  old  nurse  near  at  hand, —  a  Ju¬ 
liet  as  it  were  before  the  advent  of  passion  ;  a  youth 
raised  from  the  dead,  in  whom  miraculous  life  leaps 
back  into  a  face  full  of  dawning  wonder  and 
departing  heaviness ;  an  old  man  satyr-headed ;  a 
kneeling  Virgin,  recalling  to  modern  eyes  the  ear¬ 
liest  pictures  of  Mr.  Rossetti,  —  a  type  of  clear  holi¬ 
ness  and  grave  beauty.  Of  Francia  there  is  one 
example,  pretty  enough  if  also  petty ;  a  Virgin  and 
Child  among  flowering  rose -beds.  Of  Benozzo 
Gozzoli  there  is  merely  a  double  grouji  of  angels 
and  pilgrims,  not  of  course  without  interest  for  those 
who  would  follow  in  any  way  of  work  the  trace 
of  this  Chaucer  of  jiainting ;  but  not  so  full  of  labor 
and  of  life  as  they  might  hope,  who  had  seen  the 
cartoon  at  Tisa  for  his  lost  fre.sco  of  Solomon  and 
the  Queen  of  Sheba,  and  felt  there  as  always  the 
fruitful  variety  and  vigor  of  his  sleepless  and  joyous 
genius.  By  Ghirlandajo  there  is  a  veiled  Virgin  of 
straight  and  sad  profile ;  by  Masolino,  a  sketch  of 
boys  disputing,  and  a  woman  with  chaplet  in  hand ; 


by  some  pseudo-Giotto  or  Giottino,  a  Saint  Cecilia 
at  a  piano-like  organ,  with  a  dog  roughly  sketched, 
—  curious,  and  worth  a  look  ;  by  Pesello,  a  Virgin 
seated  between  Christ  and  St.  John,  an  arm  passed 
round  either  child ;  their  heads  arc  merely  sketched ; 
her  face,  under  a  light  veil  of  loose  hair,  has  a  look 
at  once  pained  and  smilifig.  By  Pesellino  there  are 
some  fine  studies  of  single  figures,  worth  notice, 
rather  than  comment  Of  Masaccio  there  is  here 
less  than  might  be  hoped ;  a  few  single  figures,  and 
one  sketch  of  a  crowd,  strong  but  slight,  and  to 
which  only  the  name  appended  draws  immediate 
attention.  By  I.s3renzi  di  Credi  there  is  an  elabo¬ 
rate  study  of  a  kneeling  saint  with  huge  fan-shaped 
beard. 

In  the  same  room,  as  elsewhere,  are  many  sketches 
by  hands  unknown.  Among  these  are  several  full 
of  various  jxiwer  and  fine  invention.  A  few  only 
can  here  1m  noticed  at  random,  as  these :  a  man’s 
head,  three  quarters  seen,  with  strong  brows  well 
apart,  lips  open  and  somewhat  narrow,  firm  flattish 
nose  ami  short  neck ;  a  girl  seen  from  behind,  with 
huddled  clothes,  and  arms  violently  lifted ;  studies 
of  boys  by  the  same  hand,  some  sitting,  one  kneeling 
on  a  stool,  one  holding  his  foot;  and  again,  different 
from  this,  a  naked  boy  with  foot  wounded  by  a 
thorn ;  exquisite,  and  not  copied  from  the  statue ; 
but  full  of  grace  and  fair  life.  Elsewhere,  also  un¬ 
assigned,  is  a  vigorous  drawing  of  a  monk’s  head 
with  cowl  flung  back :  a  larger  design  of  the  Virgin 
and  certain  saints  adoring  the  corpse  of  Christ  in  a 
wilderness  where  grow  the  palms  of  martyrdom ;  far 
off  by  the  ready  grave  an  angel  watches  in  wait ; 
on  a  remote  hill  three  dim  cros-ses  rise  scarcely  into 
light ;  and  in  another  line  of  distance  a  city  is  seen, 
and  bays  of  sea  on  a  varying  shore.  To  this  is  ap¬ 
pended  a  note  stating  that  the  owner,  in  1458,*  “  had 
It  from  a  painter  in  the  Borgo  San  Sepolcro,  named 
Pietro.” 

By  the  sculptor  Ghiberti  there  is  a  study  for  a 
statue  in  the  shrine  of  a  {virgin  saint ;  she  stands 
glorified  in  the  grace  and  state  of  delicate  work,  with 
hair  drawn  upwards  round  the  head. 

By  Simone  Memmi  there  is  a  finished  drawing 
in  three  divisions,  as  though  for  a  triptych ;  first  the 
shepherds  awakened  by  a  sudden  sound  of  descend¬ 
ing  angels ;  then  the  Nativity,  then  the  Crucifixion, 
with  a  guard  of  armed  knights  about  the  cross. 
There  is  no  other  sample  of  early  Sienese  work,  and 
but  one  later  drawing  of  a  Sienese  artist 

Of  the  Venetians,  early  or  late,  there  is  ample 
and  splendid  witness  even  in  these  slighter  things, 
how  supreme  was  their  power  upon  all  forms  of 
beauty.  The  drawings  of  Titian  and  Giorgione  are 
indeed  the  chief  decorations  of  the  place.  Among 
the  earlier  of  their  lamous  men,  there  Is  a  sketch  by 
Geubile  Bellini,  of  a  procession  with  lighted  candles 
through  a  square  with  a  central  well.  The  great 
painter  of  sacred  feasts  and  triumphal  crowds  has 
left  one  minor  and  separate  study ;  a  youth  reclining, 
who  leans  against  a  tree,  his  head  crowned  with  rich 
and  rippling  hair.  Of  such  studies  there  are  many 
by  his  greater  brother ;  one  in  red  chalk,  a  lank¬ 
haired  aejuiline  head  ;  a  group  of  monks,  one  kneel¬ 
ing  as  reproved,  with  a  face  of  stupid  shame ;  the 
reprover,  an  erect  ascetic  figure,  stands  over  him 
with  features  sharpened  for  rebuke;  two  others  look 


♦  I  am  not  certain  whether  thi?  be  not  rather  the  date  of  the 
painter's  hirth  ;  the  day  of  the  month  is  addetl,  I  think  the  12th  or 
13th  of  Marcbf  but  cannot  be  sure  that  my  hasty  transcript  was 
accurate  or  complete.  Of  the  words  given  io  the  text  there  is  no 
doubt. 
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on,  sly  and  frightened.  By  Giovanni  too  there  is  a 
procession;  the  crowd  swarms  deep  in  street  and 
loggia,  under  roof  and  abroad.  Near  this  is  a  sketch 
ofa  poet  crowned  with  broad  leaves  of  laurel,  his 
back  turned.  In  Bellini’s  chiaroscuro  drawing  of 
the  “  Burial  of  Christ  ”  (Np.  581  in  the  Uflizj  cata¬ 
logue)  there  reappears  as  Nicodemus  or  Joseph  of 
Arimathea  a  head  here  separately  sketched ;  a  head 
rather  aging  than  a^ed,  turbaned,  with  double  tuft 
of  mustache,  and  whiskers  meeting  under  the  chin ; 
with  stronjT  mouth  and  glancing;  eyes.  There  is 
also  a  drawing  by  the  master  of  himself,  done  in  red 
chalk ;  the  beautiful  grave  face,  sweet  and  strong,  full 
of  grace  and  thought,  is  hard  to  mistake  or  to  forget. 

The  designs  of  Carpaccio  recall  not  less  than 
these  the  painter’s  habit  of  mind  and  work.  By 
him  there  is  a  drawing  of  two  brothers,  one  with 
sword  by  side,  and  wearing  deep  boots,  one  clothed 
in  a  full  civic  gown,  with  round  balls  hanging 
down  it  by  way  of  fringe,  both  with  spurs  on  tlicir 
heels.  One  design  may  be  a  sketch  for  his  Presen¬ 
tation  of  the  Virgin  :  here  in  the  Piazzetta  of  Ven¬ 
ice  a  priest  receives  a  kneeling  girl.  There  are 
sketches  besides  of  hags,  of  priests  and  nuns ;  a  dog¬ 
headed  chimaera  with  a  fragment  of  sword  stuck  in 
its  neck,  the  knight  about  to  dispatch  it  with  the 
haft;  a  crowd  with  horses  and  trumpets  filling  the 
Piazza  of  St.  Mark,  here  altered  in  proportions,  but 
not  the  less  recognizable ;  studies  of  full-sleeved 
arms  and  hands,  —  one  bearing  keys,  one  a  book, 
one  an  apple,  and  so  forth,  —  studiously  wrought 
and  varied  ;  a  head  that  might  well  serve  for  Shy- 
lock’s,  the  typical  Jew  of  Venice,  with  a  face  of  keen 
and  vigorous  cruelty ;  a  reading  priest  with  broad 
beard  ^aped  like  an  open  fan. 

But  the  designs  of  Titian  and  Giorgione  arc  more 
precious  and  wonderful  than  these.  From  his 
sketches  alone  it  might  be  evident  that  Titian  was 
the  chief  of  all  landscape  painters.  The  priceless 
samples  of  his  work  here  exhibited  demand  long 
and  loving  study  from  those  w'uo  desire  to  estimate 
them  aright.  They  are  fresher  than  the  merest 
suggestions,  move  perfect  than  the  most  finished 
elaborations,  of  other  men.  It  is  not  by  intellectual 
weight  or  imaginative  significance  that  these  Vene¬ 
tians  are  so  great.  That  praise  is  tlie  proper  ap¬ 
panage  of  the  Milanese  and  the  Roman  schools,  — 
of  Michel  Angelo  and  Leonardo.  Those  had  more 
of  thought  ancl  fancy,  of  meaning  and  motive.  But 
since  the  Greek  sculptors  there  was  never  a  race  of 
artists  so  humbly  and  so  wholly  devoted  to  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  beauty.  This  was  enough  for  them,  and  for 
no  other  workmen. 

Fii-st  among  these  pen-and-ink  landscapes  of  Ti¬ 
tian  is  one  which  gives  us  in  full  outline  the  likeness 
of  a  high  hill,  rising  over  a  fort ;  before  and  beyond 
it  a  wild  length  of  broken  Land  expands  and  undu¬ 
lates,  clothed  with  all  manner  of  trees  in  full  beauty 
of  blossom  and  leaf,  haunted  by  Hying  and  settling 
birds.  Next  to  this  we  find  a  sudden  sunny  bank  in 
the  dim  depth  of  a  wood,  with  a  wolf  at  watch  and  a 
rabbit  at  wait.  Next,  a  bay  deeply  wooded  to  the 
verge  of  the  soft  sea,  with  low  rocks  far  off  under  the 
wash  of  the  tender  water.  The  fourth  design  is  trav¬ 
ersed  by  a  river,  which  curves  rapidly  and  roughly 
round  the  sudden  steep  of  a  broken  bank,  fringed 
with  wild  herbage  and  foliage  of  untrimmed  and 
windy  growth  ;  in  front,  where  the  wide  water  el¬ 
bows  its  way  round  a  corner  of  grassy  land,  a  little 
child  is  embracing  a  lamb,  with  fat  strenuous  arms 
and  intent  face; •hard  by  is  the  stump  of  a  felled 
tree,  wellnigh  buried  in  rank  overgrowth  of  deep 


wild  grass ;  beyond  this  the  rising  towers  of  a  city 
watered  by  the  further  stream,  and  a  remote  church 
seen  among  tall  slim  stems  of  trees.  Next  to  this 
we  find  a  city  set  among  the  sloping  folds  of  a  hill-  | 
country;  full  in  front  of  the  design  are  two  firs,  , 
rigidly  clipped  and  pared  up  to  the  topmost  tuft ;  on  : 
a  rise  of  ground  beyond  these  a  small  close  wood,  | 
crowning  as  with  native  plumes  the  head  of  the  slant¬ 
ing  land ;  in  the  middle  valley  are  sheep  at  pasture ; 
and  the  wooded  slopes,  warm  with  summer  and  sweet 
at  once  with  life  and  sleep,  bend  and  flow  either  way  : 
in  fruitful  repose,  shaped  like  waves  of  the  sea  after 
a  wind,  that  seem  at  once  to  move  and  to  rest,  to 
change  and  to  remain. 

Next,  a  sudden  nook  or  corner  of  high-lying  land 
in  some  wild  wood,  opening  at  the  skirt  upon  a  fresh 
waste  ground,  a  place  of  broken  banks  fringed  and  j 
feathered  with  thick  grasses  full  of  the  wind  and  the  ; 
sun ;  to  the  right,  a  land  of  higher  hills,  with  a  city  i 
framed  and  radiant  among  them.  Then  comes  an¬ 
other  such  corner  of  woodland,  rocky,  strewn  with 
stones  curiously  notched  and  veined  ;  and  here,  too, 
infinite  summer  hills  oped  and  recede  and  melt  into 
farther  and  nearer  forms  in  solid  undulation  without 
change,  billows  of  the  inland  crowned  not  with  foam  i 
but  with  grass,  and  clothed  with  trees,  not  moulded  | 
out  of  mutable  water.  ; 

Other  work  of  Titian  is  here  besides  these  seven  | 
finished  sketches ;  slighter  work,  and  not  in  the  line 
of  landscape.  There  is  a  vision  of  Virgin  and  Child 
appearing  in  a  Thebaid  desert  to  some  saint,  —  An¬ 
thony,  apparently,  as  the  typical  swine’s  snout  ob¬ 
trudes  itself  with  a  quaint  innocent  bestial  expres¬ 
sion.  Note  also  a  lovely  and  vigorous  group  of  l 
Cupids  grappling  in  play  with  a  great  hound,  which  ■ 
all  they  can  hardly  overset ;  the  eager  laughing  labor 
of  the  bare-limbed  boys  and  the  gravely  gamesome 
resistance  of  the  beast  are  things  to  see  and  remem¬ 
ber,  as  given  by  the  great  master.  ■  There  are  stud-  j 
ies  too  for  the  famous  picture  of  St.  Peter  ^lartir;  i 
there  is  a  head  like  Michel  Angelo’s  Brutus,  with  , 
large  broad  nose. 

In  samples  of  Giorgione’s  work  the  collection  is 
not  less  rich.  Sixteen  sketches  and  studies,  van-  ' 
ously  finished,  bear  witness  for  him.  First,  a  most  j 
noble  male  profile,  with  blunt  nose,  mouth  fretted, 
and  hard  cheek ;  a  strong  man  weary,  with  tough 
spirit  growing  tired  too.  Unlike  this,  a  large  priest-  j 
ly  head,  loose  about  t’ne  jaw,  firm  in  the  upper  part;  , 
with  a  long  mouth  like  a  slit ;  by  no  means  unlike 
the  recognizable  head  of  Alexander  VI.;  on  the 
medals  of  the  great  Borgia  you  see  just  such  a  strong  ! 
brow  of  statecraft,  such  a  resolute  eye,  such  a  heavy, 
lax,  lustful  under-face.  Next,  three  heads  together; 
the  first  may  be  boy’s  or  girl’s,  having  in  it  the  de-  ; 
licious  doubt  of  ungrown  beauty,  pausing  at  the  point 
where  the  ways  of  loveliness  divide ;  we  may  give  it  i 
the  typical  strawberry  flower  (Fragoletta),  and  leave 
it  to  the  Loves ;  the  second  is  a  priest’s,  wearing  a 
skull-cap,  and  very  like  the  middle  musician  of  the  j 
three  in  Giorgione’s  divine  picture  in  the  Pitti;  I 
the  third  an  old  man’s  head,  cowled  and  bearded. 
Next,  a  girl  with  a  book  of  music ;  many  bend  over 
her ;  two  faces  to  the  right  are  siiecially  worth  no¬ 
tice, —  a  youth  of  that  exf^uisito  Venetian  beauty 
which  in  all  these  painters  lifts  male  and  female  to¬ 
gether  on  an  equal  level  of  loveliness ;  and  an  older 
head  near  him,  stamped  with  scorn  as  with  a  brand. 
Ne.xt,  and  slightly  wrought,  on  a  raised  couch  or 
step  of  a  palace,  a  group  of  revellers  embracing  and 
gazing  outward  ;  one  leans  round  a  girl  to  read  with 
her  from  some  joyous  book.  Next,  a  full  face,  wasted 
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by  time  or  thought  or  pleasure,  with  a  clear  sardonic 
look  left  in  it ;  next,  a  close-curled  imperial  head ; 
next,  a  gathering  of  counsellors,  a  smile  on  their 
chief  man’s  face.  Then  a  very  noble  naked  study 
from  behind ;  a  figure  planted  with  knees  apart  as  if 
bestriding,  with  strained  back  and  muscles  leaping, 
with  cuny  Herculean  hair;  naked  down  to  the 
thighs,  then  draped,  but  finished  only  to  one  knee. 
Next,  one  of  the  most  perfect  of  these  studies,  a 
superb  head  of  one  in  pain,  the  face  drawn,  and  not 
disfigured  by  suffering.  Next,  an  infant  covering 
its  mouth  with  its  hand  in  a  lifelike  and  gracious 
gesture.  Next,  in  a  Thebaid,  a  skin-clad  saint  sink¬ 
ing  as  in  swoon,  all  but  sunken  already  through  fast¬ 
ing  or  trance;  on  the  same  paper  are  studies  of 
hands  and  feet.  Then  a  Virmn  and  Child,  with  an 
old  man  kneeling ;  then  the  figure  of  a  youth  seem¬ 
ingly  made  ready  for  torture,  —  a  fair  and  brave 
martyr’s  face ;  this  and  the  next  are  figures  about 
two  thirds  or  three  fourths  of  the  length  of  the  whole. 
The  next  I  take  to  be  a  design  for  Lucretia ;  a  naked 
woman,  loose-haired,  with  the  left  arm  raised,  and 
with  the  right  hand  setting,  as  it  seems,  a  dagger  un¬ 
der  the  right  breast ;  on  the  wall  by  her  is  an  es¬ 
cutcheon,  which  may  indicate,  if  it  be  a  serious  part 
of  the  design,  some  later  suicide  than  the  Roman 
matron’s;  it  matters  little  to  the  interest  of  the 
study. 

Apart  from  these  is  a  sketch  of  some  pagan  feast, 
with  torchlight  and  blast  of  trumpets ;  several  figures 
and  faces  are  noticeable  here  ;  a  youth  fallen  on  his 
knees ;  a  boyish  torch-bearer,  with  blown  cheeks  and 
subtle  sharp-edged  eyes ;  the  head  of  a  boy  who 
rests  his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  another;  a  face 
seen  behind,  with  rounded  mouth  and  blowing  hair : 
the  whole  design  profuse  of  interest  and  invention. 
In  these  light  sketches,  or  even  in  these  rough  notes, 
the  vivacity  and  warm  strength  as  of  sunlight  which 
distinguish  the  painter’s  imagination  are  traceable. 
With  all  the  deep  sweet  tragic  color,  the  divine  op¬ 
pression  of  a  delight  whose  eyes  grow  sorrowful  with 
past  thought  and  future  dream,  —  “  large  discourse, 
looking  before  and  after”;  with  all  the  pathos  of 
pleasure  never  translated  as  in  his  pictures  but 
once,  in  Keats’s  Ode  to  Melancholy  ;  the  adorable 
genius  of  Giorgione,  like  the  beautiful  mouth  of 
Thaucer’s  mistress,  is  always  “  most  glad  and  sad.” 

By  Paolo  Veronese  there  is  one  design  of  a  feast 
disturbed  and  breaking  up ;  in  one  corner  the  figure 
of  an  old  man  ;  a  girl  sinking  at  his  feet  cl.osps  him 
by  the  ankle.  In  front,  of  course,  is  a  do",  and  side¬ 
long  from  under  the  table-cloth  a  dog’s  liead  peers 
with  the  bright-eyed  caution  of  its  kind  ;  the  whole 
design  has  interest  and  character.  Unluckily  for 
the  affectionate  students  of  Bonifazio,  there  is  but 
one  slight  sketch  by  that  master  of  all  gracious  and 
pleasant  beauty ;  as  the  subject  is  music-making,  it 
might  have  been  finished  into  a  nobly  delightful 
piece  of  work,  and  significant  of  his  love  of  sweet 
sound  and  fair  form  met  together  and  made  one  in 
the  sight  of  art.  Of  Tintoretto  there  is  not  much 
arranged  and  framed  above  stairs :  a  Doge  in  his 
quaint  buttoned  robe ;  a  study  of  a  knight’s  lance 
and  helmet  held  by  his  page,  —  Gattamdata’s,  as  I 
thought  at  first,  a  design  for  the  great  portrait,  but  it 
seems  doubtful.  A  more  important  design  is  one, 
very  noble  and  impressive  in  sentiment,  of  the  De¬ 
position  of  Christ ;  the  body  is  carried  off  through  a 
steep  and  strait  gorge  between  rocky  hills  below 
Calvary  ;  the  Virgin  has  fallen  in  utter  swoon. 
There  is  also  a  small  oval-faced  figure  of  a  girl  at 
prayer ;  and  a  noble  design  of  four  angels  rushing 


down  to  judgment,  with  violent  wings  and  blowing 
trumpets  that  betray  the  artist ;  their  fierce  flight 
and  thunder  of  summoning  sound  have  roused  the 
dead  already ;  some  are  precipitated  hellward,  some 
aspire  as  on  sudden  wings ;  three,  newly  roused,  sit 
still  and  gaze  upw.ard.  Again,  a  naked  woman 
startled  in  bed  by  the  advent  of  a  witch  with  cap 
and  broom.  In  the  lower  rooms,  among  the  un¬ 
registered  masses  of  designs,  I  saw  a  huge  portfolio 
crammed  with  rough  figure-sketches  by  Tintoretto, 
in  his  broad  gigantic  manner,  but  too  slight  to  be  of 
any  descriptive  interest,  though  to  him  they  doubt¬ 
less  had  their  use,  and  might  have  the  like  to  an 
artist  who  should  now  care  to  study  them. 

Assigned  to  Raffaelle  is  a  sketch  in  pen-and-ink 
of  a  cavalcade  passing  a  seaport  town,  recognizable 
as  the  first  design  for  one  of  the  great  series  at  Siena 
representing  the  life  of  .Eneas  Sylvius,  in  which 
Raffaelle  is  supposed  to  have  assisted  Pinturicchio. 

The  name  of  “  Messer  Domenicho  da  Capraniciia  ” 

(the  Cardinal)  is  scribbled  on  the  drawing  itself; 
and  the  composition  is  pretty  much  that  of  the  fresco; 
the  horses  turn  at  the  same  point,  the  groups  are 
massed  and  the  line  of  harbor  shown  in  the  same 
manner.  By  Giulio  Romano  there  are  two  designs 
for  Circe ;  m  one  the  sorceress  lets  down  an  urn 
among  her  transformed  beasts,  holding,  it  may  be, 
some  strange  food  or  fume  of  magic  drugs ;  among 
them  are  two  griffins  and  an  eagle.  In  the  other 
design  she  is  in  the  act  of  transformation,  an  incarnate 
sorcery ;  two  men  yet  undegraded  are  already  con¬ 
founded  and  lost  with  their  fallen  fellows.  Another 
careful  sketch  is  that  of  Dicdalus  building  up  the 
hollow  wooden  cow  for  Pasiphae ;  the  strange  ma¬ 
chine  is  wellnigh  perfect ;  a  whole  troop  of  Loves 
lend  helping  hands  to  the  work,  —  sawing,  whetting 
steel,  doing  all  manner  of  carpentry,  with  light  feet 
and  laughing  faces  full  of  their  mother’s  mirth. 

Of  Sodoma,  again,  there  is  but  one  example ;  it 
may  be  that  Vasari’s  well-known  and  memorable 
ill-will  toward  the  great  Sienese  excluded  others 
from  his  collection,  if  indeed  this  one  came  from 
thence.  It  is  a  beautiful  and  elaborate  drawing, 
partly  colored  ;  a  boy  with  full  wavy  curls,  crowned 
with  leaves,  wearing  a  red  dress  banded  with  gold 
and  black,  and  fringed  with  speckled  fur ;  the  large 
bright  eyes  and  glad  fresh  lips  animate  the  beauty 
of  the  face ;  Razzi  *  never  painted  a  fairer,  full  as 
his  works  are  of  fair  forms  and  faces. 

I  may  here,  as  well  as  anywhere  else  among  these 
disconnected  notes,  turn  to  the  samples  of  German 
work  in  this  collection;  to  the  sketches  of  Durer, 
Holbein,  and  Mabuse,  which  have  found  favor  in 
Italian  eyes. 

Two^tudies  of  the  Passion  by  Durer  are  notice¬ 
able  ;  in  this  Christ  is  bearing  the  cross,  in  that  sink¬ 
ing  -under  it ;  the  press  of  the  crowd,  the  fashion  of 
the  portcullis,  recall  the  birthplace  and  the  habit  of 
the  master.  From  his  hand  we  have  also  secular 
and  alfegoric  sketches  ;  one  a  design  for  the  famous 
figure  of  Fortune,  —  an  old  man’s  head  with  heavy 
lips  and  nose,  a  collar  tied  loose  round  the  large 
throat ;  another  head,  bearded  and  supine ;  slight 
studies  of  man  and  horse  and  child ;  a  Deposition  of 
Christ,  and  a  Burial,  with  fine  realistic  landscape 
hard  by  the  city  walls ;  a  man  beheading  a  woman, 
who  in  the  act  grasps  hard  the  doomed  head  with  f 


*  Bazzi,  as  the  last  Sienese  guide-book  will  needs  have  him 
ealleil ;  Kazzi  or  Bazzi,  Sodoma  or  Sodona,  the  name  ot  St.  Catber- 
rine’s  great  painter,  seems  doomed  to  remain  a  riddle.  Happily  the 
beauty  ot  his  work  is  no  such  open  question,  so  that  the  name  mat¬ 
ters  little  enough. 
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his  unanned  left  hand.  By  Mabuse  there  is  a  (juaint 
horror  in  the  way  of  martyrology ;  the  boiling  of 
some  saint  in  a  vessel  like  a  kitehen-pot,  while  one 
tormentor  scalds  his  head  with  water  or  oil  or  mol¬ 
ten  metal  out  of  a  little  bucket  at  the  end  of  a  pole. 
Mabuse  in  his  sketches  has  revelled  in  the  ways  and 
works  of  hangmen,  seen  in  a  grim  broad  light  of 
German  laughter  ;  their  quaint  gestures  and  quaint 
implements  nave  a  ludicrous  and  bloody  look  :  ob¬ 
serve  another  pot  with  rings  round  it,  ominous  and 
simple  in  make,  and  the  boy  staring  with  strained 
eyes.  These  fine  sharp  caricatures  of  torturers 
might  serve  a  modern  eye  as  studies  for  Ilenriet 
Cousin  of  Kotre  Dame  de  Paris  or  Master  Hansen 
of  Sidonia ;  there  is  a  stupid  funereal  fun  in  the  brute 
mechanism  of  their  aspect.  He  has  also  a  really 
fine  drawing  of  a  saint  stepping  into  his  own  grave, 
made  ready  in  a  chapel  before  the  alUr.  Alartin 
Schongauer,  too,  has  left  a  good  female  head  with 
ample  hair,  and  a  strong  hai-d  design  of  a  knight 
and  devil  in  deadly  grapple.  A  head  after  Holbein 
is  unmistakable  ;  the  hair  is  thick,  the  chin  long,  the 
fine  lips  fretted  and  keen.  Not  far  off  is  the  only 
waif  of  Spanish  art  I  find  here ;  a  head  sketched  in 
chalk  by  Velasquez,  with  large  eyes  and  red  lips,  the 
upper  lip  thin. 

i  turn  back  to  Florence  for  my  last  note ;  to  one 
of  her  dearest  and  noblest  names,  reserved  with 
love  for  this  last  place.  With  the  majestic  and  the 
tragic  things  of  art  we  began,  at  the  landmarks  set 
by  Leonardo  and  Michel  Angelo;  ami  are  come 
now,  not  quite  at  random,  to  the  lyric  and  elegiac 
loveliness  of  Andrea  del  Sarto.  To  praise  him 
would  need  sweeter  and  purer  speech  than  this  of 
ours.  His^art  is  to  me  as  th*e  Tuscan  April  in  its 
temperate  days,  fresh  and  tender  and  clear,  but 
lulled  and  kindled  by  such  air  and  light  as  fills  the 
life  of  the  growing  year  with  fire.  At  Florence  on¬ 
ly  can  one  trace  and  tell  how  great  a  painter  and 
how  various  he  was.  There  only,  but  surely  there, 
can  the  influence  and  pressure  of'  the  things  of  time 
on  his  immortal  spirit  be  understood  ;  how  much  of 
trim  was  killed  or  changed,  how  much  of  him  could 
not  be.  •  They  are  the  first-fruits  of  his  flowering 
manhood,  when  the  bright  and  buoyant  genius  in 
him  had  free  play  and  large  delight  in  its  handi¬ 
work;  when  the  fresh  interest  of  invention  was  still 
his,  and  the  dramatic  sense,  the  pleasure  In  the  play 
of  life,  the  power  of  motion  and  variety  ;  before  the 
old  strength  of  sight  and  of  flight  had  passed  from 
weary  wing  and  clouding  eye,  the  old  pride  and  en¬ 
ergy  of  enjoyment  had  gone  out  of  hand  and  heart. 
How  the  change  fell  upon  him,  and  how  it  wrought, 
any  one  may  see  who  compares  his  later  with  his 
earlier  work ;  with  the  series,  for  instancefof  out¬ 
lines  representing  the  story  of  St.  John  Baptist  in 
the  desolate  little  cloister  of  Lo  Scaizo.  In  these 
mural  designs  there  is  such  exultation  and  exube¬ 
rance  of  young  power,  of  fresh  j)iis8ion  and  iiuagin.a- 
tion,  that  only  by  the  innate  grace  can  one  recog¬ 
nize  the  hand  of  the  master  whom  hitherto  we  knew 
by  the  works  of  his  after  life,  when  the  gift  of  grace 
had  survived  the  gift  of  invention.  This  and  all 
other  gifts  it  did  survive ;  all  pleasure  of  life  and 
poVrer  of  mind,  all  the  conscience  of  the  man,  his 
will,  his  character,  his  troubles,  his  triumphs,  his  sin 
and  honor,  heart-break  and  shame.  All  these  his 
charm  of  touch,  his  sweetness  of  execution,  his 
“  Elysian  beauty,  melancholy  grace,”  outlived,  and 
blossomed  in  their  du.st.  Turn  from  that  cloistral 
series  to  those  later  pictures  painted  when  he  was 
“  faultless,”  and  nothing  more ;  and  seeing  all  the  j 


growth  and  all  the  gain,  all  the  change  and  all  the 
loss,  one  to  whom  the  record  w.os  unknown  would 
feel  and  foreknow  his  story  and  his  sorrow.  In  the 
cloister,  what  life  and  fulness  of  growing  and 
strengthening  genius,  what  joyous  sense  of  its  growth 
and  the  fair  field  before  it,  what  dramatic  delight  in 
character  and  action  !  where  St.  John  preaches  in 
the  wilderness  and  the  few  first  listeners  are  gathered 
together  at  his  feet,  old  people  and  j)oor,  soul- 
stricken,  silent,  —  women  with  worn  still  faces,  and 
a  spirit  in  their  tired  aged  eyes  that  feeds  heartily 
and  hufigrily  on  his  words,  —  all  the  haggard  fune¬ 
real  group  fdled  from  the  fountain  of  his  iaith  with 
gradual  fire  and  white-heat  of  soul ;  or  where  Sa¬ 
lome  dances  before  Herod,  an  incarnate  figure  of 
music,  grave  and  graceful,  light  and  glad,  the  song 
of  a  bi^  made  flesh,  with  perfect  poise  of  her  sweet 
slight  body'  from  the  maiden  face  to  the  melodious 
feet ;  no  tyrannous  or  treacherous  goddess  of  dead¬ 
ly  beauty,  but  a  simple  virgin,  with  the  cold  charm 
of  girlhood  and  the  mobile  charm  of  childhood  ;  as 
indifferent  and  innocent  when  she  stands  before 
Herodias,  and  when  she  receives  the  severed  head 
of  John  with  her  slender  and  steady  hands  ;  a  pure 
bright  animal,  knowing  nothing  of  man,  and  of  life 
nothing  but  Instinct  and  motion.  In  her  mother’s 
mature  and  conscious  beauty  there  is  visible  the  vo¬ 


luptuous  will  of  a  harlot  and  a  queen  ;  but,  for  her¬ 
self,  she  has  neither  malice  nor  pity ;  her  beauty  Is  a 
maiden  force  of  nature,  capable  of  bloodshed  with¬ 
out  bloodguiltiness ;  the  king  hangs  upon  the  music 
of  her  movement,  the  rhythm  of  leajiing  life  in  her 
fair  fleet  limbs,  as  one  who  listens  to  a  tune,  subdued 
by  the  rapture  of  sound,  absorbed  in  purity  of 
fashion. 

I  know  not  where  the  subject  has  been  touched 
with  such  fine  and  keen  imagination  as  here.  The 
time  came  when  another  than  Salome  w:^  to  dance 
before  the  eyes  of  the  painter ;  and  she  required  of 
him  the  head  of  no  man,  but  his  own  soul ;  and  be 
paid  the  forfeit  into  her  hands.  ■  With  the  coming 
of  that  time  upon  him  came  the  change  upon  his 
heart  and  hand,  “  the  work  of  an  imperious  whorish 
woman.”  Those  words,  set  by  the  prophet  as  a 
brand  upon  the  fallen  forehead  of  the  chosen  bride, 
come  back  to  mind  as  one  studies  In  her  husband'% 
pictures  the  full  calm  lineaments,  the  large  and  se¬ 
rene  beauty  of  Lucrezia  del  Fede  ;  a  predominant 
and  placid  beaut}',  placid  and  Implacable,  not  to  be 
pleaded  with  or  fought  against.  Voluptuous  always 
and  slothful,  subtle  at  times,  no  doubt,  and  sweet 
beyond  measure,  full  of  heavy  beauty  and  warm 
slow  grace,  her  features  bear  no  sign  of  possible 
love  or  conscience.  Seen  side  by  side  with  his 
clear  sad  face,  hers  tells  more  of  the  story  than  any 
written  record,  even  though  two  poets  of  our  age 
have  taken  it  up.  In  the  feverish  and  feeble  melo¬ 
drama  of  Alfred  de  Musset  there  is  no  touch  of 
tragedy',  hardly  a  shadow  of  pa.ssionate  and  piteous 
truth ;  in  Mr.  Browning’s  noblest  poem,  —  liis  no¬ 
blest  it  seems  to  me,  —  the  whole  tragedy  is  distilled 
into  the  right  words,  the  whole  man  raised  up  and 
re-clothed  with  flesh.  One  point  only  is  but  lightly 
touched  upon, —  missed  it  could  not  be  by  an  eye 
so  sharp  and  skilful,  —  the  effect  upon  his  art  of  the 
poisonous  solvent  of  love.  How  his  life  was  cor¬ 
roded  by  it  and  his  soul  burnt  into  dead  a-slies,  we 
are  shown  in  full ;  but  we  are  not  shown  in  full  what 
as  a  painter  he  was  before,  what  as  a  painter  he 
might  have  been  without  it.  This  Is  what  I  think 
the  works  of  his  youth  and  age,  seen  near  together, 
as  at  Florence,  make  manilest  to  any  loving  and 
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studious  eye.  In  those  latter  works,  the  inevitable 
and  fatal  figure  of  the  woman  recurs  with  little 
diversity  or  change.  She  has  ^rown  into  his  art, 
and  made  it  even  as  herself ;  nch,  monotonous  in 
beauty,  calm,  complete,  without  heart  or  spirit. 
But  his  has  not  been  always  the  “  low-pulsed  forth- 
ri<rht  craftsman’s  hand  ”  it  wiis  then.  lie  had  stiirted 
on  his  way  towards  another  goal  than  that  Noth¬ 
in”'  now  is  left  him  to  live  for  but  his  faultless  hand 
and  her  faultless  face,  —  still  and  full,  suggestive  of 
no  change  in  the  steady,  deep-lidded  eyes  and  heavy 
lovely  lips  without  love  or  pudency  or  pity.  Here 
among  his  sketches  we  find  it  again  and  ever  again 
the  same,  crowned  and  clothed  only  with  the  glory 
and  the  joy  and  the  majesty  of  the  flesh.  When 
the  lu.\urious  and  subtle  sense  which  serves  the 
-woman  fur  a  soul  looks  forth  and  speaks  plainest 
from  those  eyes  and  lips,  she  is  sovereign  and  stately 
still;  there  is  in  her  beauty  nothing  common  or 
unclean.  We  cannot  but  see  her  for  what  she  is ; 
but  her  majestic  face  makes  no  appeal  for  homage 
or  forgiveness.  Above  stairs  and  below  I  saw  many 
of  Andrea’s  studies  of  figure ;  first,  a  sketch  of  Lu- 
crezia  seated  with  legs  bare,  perfect  in  shapeliness 
and  state ;  in  a  larger  drawing  she  is  naked,  and 
holds  a  child  ;  sitting,  as  I  presume,  for  the  apjiropri- 
ate  part  of,the  Virgin.  There  is  another  and  most 
beautiful  drawing  on  yellow  paper,  which  gives  her 
full  face  in  all  its  glory  of  form  without  a  fault,  — 
not  heavenly,  but  adorable  as  heaven.  His  sketches 
of  landscape  and  studies  of  children  arc  lovely  and 
many :  round-limbed  babies  in  red-chalk  outline, 
with  full-blown  laughter  in  their  mouths  and  eyes ; 
such  flowers  of  flesh  and  live  fruits  of  man  as  only 
a  great  love  and  liking  for  new-born  children  could 
have  helped  him  to  render.  The  wonderful  and 
beautiful  m.ake  of  limb  and  feature,  the  lovely  lines 
and  warm  curves  of  the  little  form,  are  so  tenderly 
and  fully  made  most  of  and  caressed  as  with  moth¬ 
er’s  hands,  that  here,  as  in  his  portrait,  you  can  tell 
at  once  his  fondness  for  them.  His  sad  and  sensi¬ 
tive  smiling  face  has  the  look  of  a  lover  of  children ; 
the  (juiet  and  queenly  beauty  of  his  wife  has  not. 
One  superb  boy-baby,  in  Sidney’s  phrase,  a  “  heav¬ 
enly  fool  with  most  kiss-worthy  face,”  attempting  to 
embrace  his  round  fat  knees  with  his  fat  round  arms, 
and  laughing  with  delight  in  the  dilllculty,  is  a 
more  triumphant  child  than  ever  painter  drew  be¬ 
fore  or  since.  A  sketch  of  a  castle  with  outlying 
lodge  is  marked  as  “begun  on  the  twentieth  ol' 
August,  1527.”  Among  other  studies  is  one  of  a 
cavalry  skirmish  among  the  rounded  and  rising 
downs  of  a  high  hill-country,  with  a  church  and 
castle  at  hand.  Among  the  figure  drawings  I  took 
note  of  these :  a  portrait  in  profile  of  a  man  still 
young,  ill-favored  and  sullen,  with  sinewy  neck  and 
cruel  eye,  with  snub  nose  and  thick  thrust-out  lips, 
—  a  portrait  it  clearly  is,  and  whose  it  would  be 
worth  while  to  know,  so  careful  has  the  artist  been 
to  reproduce  the  native  stamp  of  aspect;  a  naked 
jouth,  with  arms  doubled  up  round  the  neck,  lean¬ 
ing  aslant  on  a  staff,  with  ruffled  hair  and  a  set 
face ;  a  noble  head,  like  Nero’s,  in  red  chalk,  with 
hair  blown  loose  and  rough  by  the  wind ;  a  boy’s 
figure  on  a  step  of  some  entrance,  drawing  the 
curtain  of  a  ten^  with  loose  ribbons  at  the  shoulder, 
and  with  a  curling  plume  of  hair ;  a  slender  figure, 
thin  and  graceful,  the  face  smiling,  but  drawn  and 
fixed ;  the  fierce  aquiline  head  of  a  prophet  or  apos¬ 
tle,  with  upper  lip  thinner  than  the  under.  These 
complete  my  roll,  and  conclude  these  notes.  They 
might  have  been  fuller  and  more  orderly,  but  could 


never  have  had  any  value  other  than  that  of  a  clear 
and  genuine  impression.  Transcribed  at  stray  times 
from  the  roughest  memorial  jottings,  they  may  claim 
to  give  this  at  least.  I  close  as  I  began  them  with  a 
liope  that  they  may  perhaps,  in  default  of  a  better 
handbook,  afford  some  chance  help  to  a  casual 
student  of  such  unclassed  relics  of  the  old  great 
schools,  and  with  a  glad  affectionate  memory  of 
these  and  of  all  things  in  Florence. 
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It  was  afl  very  well  to  say  that  we  English 
wrongly  imagine  happiness  to  consist  in  asserting 
one’s  personal  liberty,  doing  what  one’s  ordinary 
self  likes,  and  that  all  our  habits  are  such  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  us  from  coming  at  the  idea  of  a  high  best  self, 
a  paramount  authority  of  right  reason,  and  tend  to 
keep  strong  and  unimpaired  in  us  that  inborn  taste 
for  the  batlios  which  nature  herself  has  implanted 
in  every  man’s  soul.  It  was  not  hard  to  show  that 
in  this  way  we  had  at  bust  come  to  a  state  of  things 
in  which  the  ordinary  self,  or  class  spirit,  of  all  the 
important  bodies  of  men  amongst  us,  and  the  action 
in  which  this  ordinary  self  expressed  itself,  neither 
quite  satisfied  them  themselves  nor  any  one  else  ; 
and  how,  in  this  manner,  with  little  belief  anywhere 
in  a  paramount  best  self  or  right  reason,  and  with  the 
principal  organizations  which  embodied,  up  to  this 
time,  our  ordinary  self,  losing  their  inherited  or  ac¬ 
quired  authority,  society  was  left  to  every  man’s 
mere  unorganized  Impulse  to  do  as  he  likes,  and 
signs  of  anarchy  and  confusion  were  beginning  to 
make  their  apjiearance.  But  to  get  at  the  causes 
of  this  mistaken  imagination  of  ours  about  happi¬ 
ness,  and  to  know  how  to  cure  the  false  habits  and 
the  embarrassment  which  it  has  created,  it  was  ne¬ 
cessary  to  look  at  the  main  impulses  which  move  hu¬ 
man  nature,  and  we  found  that  these  impulses  gath¬ 
ered  themselves  naturally  into  two  great  groups,  — 
a  group  producing  a  force  which  may  bear  the  name 
of  Hebraism,  and  another  group  producing  a  foAe 
which  may  bear  the  name  of  Hellenism.  Then  we 
took  notice  how  exclusively  we  had  been  swayed  by’ 
the  force  we  call  Hebraism,  and  how  its  unbalanced 
preponderance  had  made  us  cut  our  being  in  two, 
leave  one  part  of  it  very  much  unused,  and  use  the 
other  part  of  it  in  a  blind  and  extravagant  manner. 

Now  the  force  which  we  have  so  much  neglected, 
Hellenism,  may  be  liable  to  fail  In  moral  force  and 
earnestness,  but  by  the  law  of  its  nature,  —  the  very 
same  law  which  makes  it  sometimes  deficient  in  in¬ 
tensity  when  intensity  is  required,  —  it  opposes  itself 
to  this  notion  of  cutting  our  being  in  two,  attribu¬ 
ting  to  one  part  the  dignity  of  dealing  with  the  one 
thing  needful,  and  leaving  the  other  part  to  take  its 
chance,  which  is  the  bane  of  Hebraism.  Essential 
in  Hellenism  is  the  impulse  to  the  development  of 
the  whole  man,  to  connecting  and  harmonizing  all 
parts  of  him,  perfecting  all,  leaving  none  to  take 
their  chance ;  because  the  characteristic  bent  of 
Hellenism,  .as  has  been  said,  is  to  find  the  Intelligible 
law  of  things,  and  there  is  no  intelligible  law  of  things, 
things  cannot  really  appear  intelligible,  unless  the^' 
are  also  beautiful.  The  body  is  not  intelligible,  is 
not  seen  in  its  true  nature,  and  as  it  really  is,  unless 
it  is  seen  .as  beautiful ;  behavior  is  not  intelligible, 
does  not  account  for  itself  to  the  mind  and  show  the 
rc.ason  for  its  existing,  unless  it  is  beautiful ;  the  same  j 
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with  discourse,  the  same  with  song,  the  same  with 
worship,  the  same  with  all  the  modes  in  which  man 
proves  his  activity  and  expresses  himself.  To  think 
that  when  one  shows  what  is  mean,  or  vulgar,  or 
hideous,  one  can  be  permitted  to  plead  that  one  has 
that  within  which  passes  sh  'w,  to  suppose  that  the 
possession  of  what  benefits  and  satisnes  one  part  of 
our  being  can  make  allowable  either  discourse  like 
Mr.  Murphy’s  and  the  Rev.  W.  Cattle’s,  or  poetry  like 
tlie  hymns  we  all  hear,  or  places  of  worship  like  the 
chapels  we  all  see,  —  this  it  is  abhorrent  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  Hellenism  to  concede.  And  to  be,  like  our 
honored  and  justly  honored  Faraday,  a  great  natu¬ 
ral  philosopher  with  one  side  of  his  ^ing,  and  a 
Sandemanian  with  the  other,  would  to  Archimedes 
have  been  impossible.  It  is  evident  to  what  a 
many-sided  perfecting  of  man’s  powers  and  activi¬ 
ties  this  demand  of  Hellenism  for  satisfaction  to  be 
given  to  the  mind  by  everything  which  we  do  is 
calculated  to  impel  our  race.  It  has  its  dangers,  as 
has  been  fully  granted ;  the  notion  of  this  sort  of 
cquipollency  in  man’s  modes  of  activity  may  lead  to 
moral  relaxation,  what  we  do  not  make  our  one 
thing  needful  we  may  come  to  treat  not  enough  as 
if  it  were  needful,  though  it  is  indeed  very  needful, 
and  at  the  same  time  very  hard.  Still,  what  side  in 
us  has  not  its  dangers  ?  and  which  of  our  impulses 
can  be  a  talisman  to  give  us  perfection  outright, 
and  not  merely  a  help  to  bring  us  towards  it  ?  Has 
not  Hebraism,  as  we  have  shown,  its  dangers  as  well 
as  Hellenism ;  and  have  we  used  so  excessively  the 
tendencies  in  ourselves  to  which  Hellenism  makes 
appeal,  that  we  are  now  suffering  from  it  ?  Are  we 
not,  on  the  contrary,  now  suffering  because  we  have 
not  enough  used  these  tendencies  as  a  help  towards 
perfection. 

For  we  see  whither  it  has  brought  us,  the  long 
exclusive  predominence  of  Hebraism,  —  the  insisting 
on  perfection  in  one  part  of  our  nature,  and  not  in 
all ;  the  singling  out  the  moral  side,  the  side  of  obe¬ 
dience  and  action,  for  such  intent  regard ;  making 
strictness  of  the  moral  conscience  so  far  the  principal 
thing,  and  putting  off  for  hereafter  and  for  another 
world  the  care  for  being  complete  at  all  points,  the 
full  and  harmonious  development  of  our  humanity. 
Instead  of  watching  and  following  on  its  ways  the 
desire  which,  as  Plato  says,  forever  through  all  the 
universe  tends  towards  that  which  is  lovely,  we  think 
that  the  world  has  settled  its  accounts  with  this  de¬ 
sire,  knows  what  this  desire  wants  of  it,  and  that  all 
the  impulses  of  our  ordinary  self  which  do  not  con¬ 
flict  with  the  terms  of  this  settlement,  in  our  narrow 
view  of  it,  we  may  follow  unrestrainedly,  under  the 
sanction  of  some  such  text  as  “  Not  slothful  in  busi¬ 
ness,”  or,  “  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do 
it  with  all  thy  might,”  or  something  else  of  tjie  same 
kind.  And  to  any  of  these  impulses  we  soon  come 
to  give  that  same  character  of  a  mechanical,  abso¬ 
lute  law,  which  we  give  to  our  religion ;  we  regard 
it,  as  we  do  our  religion,  as  an  object  for  strictness 
of  conscience,  not  for  spontaneity  of  consciousness  ; 
for  unremitting  adherence  on  its  own  account,  not 
for  going  back  upon,  viewing  in  its  connection  with 
other  things,  and  adjusting  to  a  number  of  changing 
circumstances ;  we  treat  it,  in  short,  just  as  we  treat 
our  religion,  —  as  machinery.  It  is  in  this  way  that 
the  Barbarians  treat  their  bodily  exercises,  the  Phi¬ 
listines  their  business,  Mr.  Spurgeon  his  voluntary¬ 
ism,  Mr.  Bright  the  assertion  of  personal  liberty,  Mr. 
Beales  the  right  of  meeting  in  Hyde  Park.  In  all  i 
those  cases  what  is  needed  is  a  freer  play  of  con¬ 
sciousness  upon  the  object  of  pursuit ;  and  in  all  of  | 


them  Hebraism,  the  valuing  stanchness  and  ear¬ 
nestness  more  than  this  free  play,  the  subordination 
of  thinking  to  doing,  has  led  to  a  mistaken  and  mis¬ 
leading  treatment  of  things. 

The  newspapers  a  short  time  ago  contained  an 
account  of  the  suicide  of  a  Mr.  Smith,  secretary  to 
some  insurance  company,  who,  it  was  said,  “  labored 
under  the  apprehension  that  he  would  come  to  pov¬ 
erty,  and  that  he  was  eternally  lost.”  And  when  I 
read  these  words,  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  poor 
man  who  came  to  such  a  mournful  end  was,  in  truth, 
a  kind  of  type,  by  the  selection  of  his  two  grand  ob¬ 
jects  of  concern,  by  their  isolation  from  everything 
else,  and  their  ju.xtaposition  to  one  another,  of  all  the 
strongest,  most  respectable,  and  most  representative 
part  of  our  nation.  “  He  labored  under  the  appre¬ 
hension  that  he  would  come  to  poverty,  and  that  he 
was  eternally  lost.”  The  whole  middle  class  have  a 
conception  of  things,  —  a  conception  which  makes 
us  call  them  Philistines, — just  like  that  of  this  poor 
man,  though  we  are  seldom,  of  course,  shocked 
by  seeing  it  take  the  distressing,  violently  morbid, 
and  fatal  turn,  which  it  took  with  him.  But  how 
generally,  with  how  many  of  us,  are  the  main  con¬ 
cerns  of  life  limited  to  these  two,  —  the  concern  for 
making  money,  and  the  concern  for  saving  our  soub ! 
And  how  entirely  does  the  narrow  and  mechanical 
conception  of  our  secular  business  proceed  from  a 
narrow  and  mechanical  conception  of  our  religious 
business  !  What  havoc  do  the  united  conceptions 
make  of  our  lives !  It  is  because  the  one  of  their 
two  master-concerns  presents  to  us  the  one  thing 
needful  in  so  fixed,  nan'ow,  and  mechanical  a  way, 
that  so  ignoble  another  master-concern  as  the  second 
becomes  possible,  and,  having  been  once  admitted, 
takes  the  same  rigid  and  absolute  character  as  the 
first.  Poor  Mr.  Smith  had  sincerely  the  nobler 
master-concern  as  well  as  the  meaner,  —  the  concern 
for  saving  his  soul  (according  to  the  narrow  and  me¬ 
chanical  conception  which  Puritanism  has  of  what 
the  salvation  of  the  soul  is),  and  the  concern  for 
making  money.  But  let  us  remark  how  many  peo¬ 
ple  there  are,  especially  outside  the  limits  of  the 
serious  and  conscientious  middle  class  to  which  Mr. 
Smith  belonged,  who  take  up  with  a  meaner  mas¬ 
ter-concern,  —  whether  it  be  pleasure,  or  field-sports, 
or  bodily  exercises,  or  business,  or  popular  agitation, 
—  who  take  up  with  one  of  these  exclusively,  and 
neglect  Mr.  Smith’s  nobler  master-concern,  because 
of  the  mechanical  form  which  Hebraism  has  given  to 
this  nobler  master-concern,  making  it  stand,  as  we 
have  said,  as  something  talismanic,  isolated,  and  all- 
sufficient,  justifying  our  giving  our  ordinary  selves 
free  play  in  amusement,  or  business,  or  popular  agi¬ 
tation,  if  we  have  made  our  accounts  square  with 
this  master-concern ;  and,  if  we  have  not,  rendering 
other  things  indilferent,  and  our  ordinary  self  all  we 
have  to  follow,  and  to  follow  with  all  the  energy  that 
is  in  us,  till  we  do.  Whereas  the  idea  of  perfection 
at  all  jKiints,  the  encouraging  in  ourselves  spontane¬ 
ity  of  consciousness,  the  letting  a  free  play  of  thought 
live  and  flow  around  all  our  activity,  the  indisposi¬ 
tion  to  allow  one  side  of  our  activity  to  stand  as  so 
all-important  and  all-sufficing  that  it  makes  other 
sides  indilferent,  —  this  bent  of  mind  in  us  may  not 
only  'check  us  in  following  unreservedly  a  mean 
master-concern  of  any  kind,  but  may  even,  also, 
bring  new  life  and  movement  into  that  side  of  us 
with  which  alone  Hebraism  concerns  itself,  and 
awaken  a  healthier  and  less  mechanical  activity 
there.  Hellenism  may  thus  actually  serve  to  further 
the  designs  of  Hebraism. 
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Undoubtedly’ it  thus  served  in  the  first  days  of 
Christianity.  Christianity,  as  has  been  said,  occu¬ 
pied  itself,  like  Hebraism,  with  the  moral  side  of  man 
exclusively,  with  his  moral  affections  and  moral  con¬ 
duct  ;  and  so  far  it  was  but  a  continuation  of  Hebra¬ 
ism.  But  it  transformed  and  renewed  Hebraism  by 
goinj;  back  upon  a  fixed  rule,  which  h.ad  become  me¬ 
chanical,  and  had  thus  lost  its  vital  motive-power ; 
by  letting  the  thought  play  freely  around  this  old 
rule,  and  perceive  its  inadequ-ocy  ;  by  developing  a 
new  motive-power,  which  men’s  moral  consciousness 
could  take  living  hold  of,  and  could  move  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with.  AVhat  was  this  but  an  importation  of 
Hellenism,  as  we  have  defined  it,  into  Hebraism  ? 
And  as  St.  Paul  used  the  contradiction  between  the 
Jew’s  profession  and  practice,  his  shortcomings  on 
that  very  side  of  moral  affection  and  moral  conduct 
which  the  Jew  and  St.  Paul,  both  of  them,  regarded 
as  all .  in  all  (‘*  Thou  that  sayest  a  man  should  not 
steal,  dost  thou  steal  ?  thou  that  sayest  a  man  should 
not  commit  adultery,  dost  thou  commit  adultery  ?  ”) 
for  a  proof  of  t|ie  inadequacy  of  the  old  rUle  of  life, 
in  the  Jew’s  mechanical  conception  of  it,  and  tried 
to  rescue  him  by  making  his  consciousness  play  freely 
around  this  rule,  —  that  is,  by  a,  so  far,  Hellenic 
treatment  of  it,  —  even  so,  when  we  hear  so  much 
said  of  the  (Growth  of  commercial  immorality  in  our 
serious  middle  class,  of  the  melting  away  of  habits  of 
strict  probity  before  the  temptation  to  get  quickly 
rich  and  to  cut  a  figure  in  the  world ;  when  we  see, 
at  any  rate,  so  much  confusion  of  thought  and  of 
practice  in  this  great  representative  class  of  our  na¬ 
tion,  may  we  not  be  disposed  to  say  that  this  con¬ 
fusion  shows  that  his  new  motive-power  of  grace 
and  imputed  righteousness  has  become  to  the  Pur¬ 
itan  as  mechanical,  and  with  as  ineffective  a  hold 
upon  his  practice,  as  the  old  motive-power  of  the  law 
was  to  the  Jew  ?  and  that  the  remedy  is  the  same 
as  that  which  St.  Paul  employed,  —  an  importation 
of  what  we  have  called  Hellenism  into  his  Hebraism, 
a  making  his  consciousness  flow  freely  round  his  pet¬ 
rified  rule  of  life,  and  renew  it  ?  Only  with  this  dif¬ 
ference  :  that  where.os  St.  Paul  imported  Hellenism 
within  the  limits  of  our  moral  part  only,  this  part 
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being  still  treated  by  him  as  all  in  all  f  and  whereas 
he  exhausted,  one  may  say,  and  used  to  the  very 
uttermost,  the  possibilities  of  fruitfully  importing  it 
on  that  side  exclusively ;  we  ought  to  try  and  im¬ 
port  it  —  guiding  ourselves  by  the  ideal  of  a  human 
nature  harmoniously  perfect  at  all  points  —  into  all 
the  lines  of  our  activity,  and  only  by  so  doing  can 
rightly  quicken,  refresh,  and  renew  those  very  in¬ 
stincts,  now  so  much  battled,  to  which  Hebraism 
makes  appeal. 

But  if  we  will  not  be  w.arned  by  the  confusion 
visible  enough  at  present  in  our  thinking  and  act¬ 
ing,  that  we  are  in  a  false  line  in  having  developed 
our  Hebrew  side  so  exclusively,  and  our  Hellenic 
side  so  feebly  and  at  random,  in  loving  fixed  rules 
of  action  so  much  more  than  the  intelligible  law  of 
things,  let  us  listen  to  a  remarkable  testimony  which 
the  opinion  of  the  world  around  us  ofl'ers.  All  the 
world  now  sets  great  and  increasing  value  on  three 
objects  which  have  long  been  very  dear  to  us,  and 
pursues'  them  in  its  own  way,  or  tries  to  pursue 
them.  These  three  objects  are  industrial  enter- 

Crise,  bodily  exercises,  and  freedom.  Certainly  we 
ave,  before  and  beyond  our  neighbors,  given  our¬ 
selves  to  these  three  things  with  ardent  passion  and 
with  high  success.  And  this  our  neighbors  cannot 
but  acknowledge  ;  and  they  must  needs,  when  they 
themselves  turn  to  these  things,  have  an  eye  to  our 


example,  and  take  something  of  our  practice.  Now, 
generally,  when  people  are  interested  in  an  object 
of  pursuit,  they  cannot  help  feeling  an  enthusiasm 
for  those  who  have  already  labored  successfully  at 
it,  and  for  their  success;  not  only  do  they  study 
them,  they  also  love  and  admire  them.  In  this  way 
a  man  who  is  interested  in  the  art  of  war  not  only 
acquaints  himself  with  the  performance  of  great 
generals,  but  he  has  an  admiration  and  enthusiasm 
for  them.  So,  too,  one  who  wants  to  be  a  painter 
or  a  poet  cannot  help  loving  and  admiring  the  great 
painters  or  poets  who  have  gone  before  him  and 
shown  him  the  way.  But  it  is  strange  with  how  lit¬ 
tle  of  love,  admiration,  or  enthusiasm,  the  world  re¬ 
gards  us  and  our  freedom,  our  bodily  exercises,  and 
our  industrial  prowess,  much  as  these  things  them¬ 
selves  are  beginning  to  interest  it.  And  is  not  the 
reason  because  we  follow  each  of  these  things  in  a 
mechanical  manner,  as  an  end  in  and  for  itself,  and 
not  in  reference  to  a  general  end  of  human  perfec¬ 
tion  ?  and  this  makes  our  pursuit  of  them  uninter¬ 
esting  to  humanity,  and  not  what  the  world  truly 
wants  ?  It  seems  to  them  mere  machinery  that  we 
can,  knowingly,  teach  them  to  worship,  —  a  mere 
fetish;  British  freedom,  British  industry,  British 
muscularity,  we  work  for  each  of  these  three  things 
blindly,  with  no  notion  of  giving  each  its  due  pro¬ 
portion  and  prominence,  because  we  have  no  ideal 
of  harmonious  human  perfection  before  our  minds, 
to  set  our  work  in  motion  and  to  guide  it.  So  the 
rest  of  the  world,  desiring  industry,  or  freedom,  or 
bodily  strength,  yet  desiring  these  not,  as  we  do,  ab¬ 
solutely,  but  as  means  to  something  else,  imitate,  in¬ 
deed,  of  our  practice  what  seems  useful  for  them, 
but  us,  whose  practice  they  imitate,  they  seem  to  en¬ 
tertain  neither  love  nor  admiration  for.  Let  us 
observe,  on  the  other  hand,  the  love  and  enthusiasm 


excited  by  others  who  have  labored  for  these  very 
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things.  Perhaps  of  what  we  call  industrial  enter¬ 


prise  it  is  not  easy  to  find  examples  in  former  times ; 
but  let  us  consider  how  Greek  freedom  and  Greek 
gymnastics  have  attracted  the  love  and  praise  of 
mankind,  who  give  so  little  love  and  praise  to  ours. 
And  what  can  be  the  reason  of  this  difference? 
Surely  because  the  Greeks  pursued  freedom  and 
pursued  gymnastics,  not  mechanically,  but  with  con¬ 
stant  reference  to  some  ideal  of  complete  human 
perfection  and  happiness.  And  therefore,  in  spite 
of  faults  and  failures,  they  interest  and  delight  by 
their  pursuit  of  them  all  the  rest  of  mankind,  who 
instinctively  feel  that  only  as  things  are  pursued 
with  reference  to  this  ideal  are  they  valuable. 

Here  again,  therefore,  as  in  the  confusion  into 
which  the  thought  and  action  of  even  the  steadiest 
class  amongst  us  is  beginning  to  fall,  we  seem  to 
have  an  admonition  that  we  have  fostered  our  He¬ 
braizing  instincts,  our  preference  of  earnestness  of 
doing  to  delicacy  and  flexibility  of  thinking,  too  ex¬ 
clusively,  and  have  been  landed  by  them  in  a  me¬ 
chanical  and  unfruitful  routine.  And  again  we 
seem  taught  that  the  development  of  our  Helleniz- 
ing  instincts,  seeking  skilfully  the  intelligible  law  of 
things,  and  making  a  stream  of  fresh  thought  play 
freely  about  our  stock  notions  and  habits,  b  what  b 
most  wanted  by  us  at  present. 

Well,  then,  from  all  sides,  the  more  we  go  into 
the  matter,  the  currents  seem  to  converge,  and  to¬ 
gether  to  bear  us  along  towards  culture.  If  we  look 
at  the  world  outside  us,  we  find  a  disquieting  ab¬ 
sence  of  sure  authority ;  wo  dbcover  that  only  in 
right  reason  can  we  get  a  source  of  sure  authority, 
and  culture  brings  us  towards  right  reason.  If  we 
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look  at  our  own  inner  world,  we  find  all  manner  of 
confusion  arising  out  of  the  babits  of  unintelligent 
routine  and  one-sided  growth,  to  which  a  too  exclu¬ 
sive  worship  of  fire,  strength,  earnestness,  and  action 
has  brought  us.  What  we  want  is  a  fuller  harmo¬ 
nious  development  of  our  humanity,  a  free  play  of 
thought  upon  our  routine  notions,  spontaneity  of 
consciousness,  sweetness  and  light;  and  these  are 
just  what  culture  generates  and  fosters.  Proceed¬ 
ing  fixMU  this  idea  of  the  harmonious  perfection  of 
our  humanity,  and  seeking  to  help  itself  up  towards 
this  perfection  by  knowing  and  spreading  the  best 
which  has  been  reached  in  the  world,  —  an  object 
not  to  be  gained  without  books  and  reading,  —  cul¬ 
ture  has  got  its  name  touched,  in  the  fancies  of 
men,  with  a  sort  of  air  of  bookishness  and  pedantry, 
cast  upon  it  from  the  follies  of  the  many  bookmen 
who  toilet  the  end  in  the  means,  and  use  their 
books  with  no  real  aim  at  perfection.  We  will  not 
stickle  for  a  name,  and  the  name  of  culture  one 
might  easily  give  up,  if  only  those  who  decry  the 
frivolous  and  jiedantic  sort  of  culture,  but  wish  at 
bottom  for  the  same  things  as  we  do,  would  be  care¬ 
ful  on  their  part,  not,  in  disparaging  and  discredit¬ 
ing  the  false  culture,  to  unwittingly  disparage  and 
discredit  among  a  people  with  little  natural  rever¬ 
ence  for  it,  the  true  also.  But  what  we  are  con¬ 
cerned  fur  is  the  thing,  not  the  name ;  and  the  thing, 
call  it  by  what  name  we  will,  is  simply  the  enabling 
ourselves,  whether  by  reading,  observing,  or  think¬ 
ing,  to  come  as  near  as  we  can  to  the  firm  intelligi¬ 
ble  law  of  things,  and  thus  to  get  a  basis  for  a  less 
confused  action  and  a  more  complete  perfection 
than  we  have  at  present. 

And  now,  therefore,  when  we  arc  accused  of 
preaching  up  a  spirit  of  cultivated  inaction,  of  pro¬ 
voking  the  earnest  lovers  of  action,  of  refusing  to 
lend  a  hand  at  uprooting  certain  definite  evils,  of 
despairing  to  find  any  lasting  truth  to  minister  to 
*  the  diseased  spirit  of  our  time,  we  shall  not  be  so  much 
confounded  and  embarrassed  what  to  answer  for 
ourselves.  We  shall  say  boldly  that  we  do  not  at 
all  despair  of  finding  some  lasting  truth  to  minister 
to  the  diseased  spirit  of  our  time ;  but  that  we  have 
discovered  the  best  way  of  finding  this  to  be,  not  so 
much  by  lending  a  hand  to  our  friends  and  country¬ 
men  in  their  actual  operations  for  the  removal  of 
certain  definite  evils,  but  rather  in  getting  our 
friends  and  countrymen  to  let  their  consciousness 
play  freely  round  their  present  operations,  and  the 
stock  notions  on  which  they  are  founded  show  what 
these  are  like,  and  how  related  to  the  intelligible 
law  of  things,  and  auxiliary  to  true  human  perfection. 

But  an  unpretending  writer,  without  a  philosophy 
based  on  interdependent,  subordinate,  and  coherent 
principles,  must  not  presume  to  indulge  himself  too 
much  in  generalities,  but  he  must  keep  close  to  the 
level  ground  of  common  fact,  the  only  safe  ground 
for  understandings  without  a  scientific  equipment 
Therefore  I  am  bound  to  take  some  of  the  [iractical 
operations  in  which  my  friends  and  countrymen  are 
at  this  moment  engaged,  and  to  make  these,  if  1  can, 
show  the  truth  of  what  I  have  advanced.  Probably 
I  could  hardly  give  a  greater  proof  of  my  inexpert¬ 
ness  in  reasoning  and  arguing,  than  by  taking,  for 
my  first  example  of  an  operation  of  this  kind,  the 
proceedings  for  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish 
Church,  which  we  arc  now  witnessing.  It  seems  so 
clear  that  this  is  surely  one  of  those  operations  for 
the  uprooting  of  a  certain  definite  evil  in  which 
one’s  Liberal  friends  engage,  and  have  a  right  to 
complain,  and  to  get  impatient,  and  to  reproach  one 


with  delicate  Conseiwative  scepticism  and  cultivated 
inaction,  if  one  does  not  lend  a  hand  to  help  them. 
This  does,  indeed,  seem  evident ;  and  yet  this  oper¬ 
ation  comes  so  prominently  before  us  just  at  this 
moment,  —  it  so  challenges  everybody's  regard,  that 
one  seems  cowardly  in  blinking  it.  So  let  us  ven¬ 
ture  to  try  and  see  whether  this  conspicuous  opera¬ 
tion  is  one  of  those  round  which  we  need  to  let  our 
consciousness  play  freely  and  reveal  what  manner  of 
spirit  we  are  of  in  doing  it,  or  whether  it  is  one 
which  by  no  means  admits  the  application  of  this 
doctrine  of  ours,  and  one  to  which  we  ought  to  lend 
a  hand  immediately. 

Now  it  seems  plain  that  the  present  Church  estab¬ 
lishment  in  Ireland  is  contrary  to  reason  and  justice, 
in  so  far  as  the  Church  of  a  very  small  minority  of 
the  people  there  takes  for  itself  all  the  Church  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  Irish  people.  And  one  would  think  that 
property  assigned  for  the  jmrpose  of  provjding  for  a 
people’s  religious  worship  when  that  worship  was 
one,  the  State  should,  when  th.at  worship  is  split  into 
several  fortns,  apportion  between  those  several 
forms,  with  due  regard  to  circumstances,  taking  ac¬ 
count  only  of  great  differences,  which  are  likely  to 
be  lasting,  and  of  considerable  communions,  which 
are  likely  to  represent  jirofound  and  wide-spread  re¬ 
ligious  characteristics ;  and  overlooking  petty  differ¬ 
ences,  which  have  no  serious  reason  for  lasting,  and 
inconsiderable  communions,  which  can  harilly  be 
taken  to  express  any  broad  and  necessary  religious 
lineaments  of  our  common  nature.  This  is  just  in 
accordance  with  that  maxim  about  the  State  which 
we  have  more  than  once  used  :  the  State  is  of  the 
religion  of  all  its  citizens,  without  the  fanaticism  of 
any  of  them.  Those  who  deny  this,  either  think  so 
poorly  of  the  State  that  they  do  not  like  to  see  reli¬ 
gion  condescend  to  touch  the  State,  or  they  think  so 
poorly  of  religion  that  they  do  not  like  to  see  the 
State  condesceml  to  touch  religion ;  but  no  good 
statesman  will  easily  think  thus  unworthily  either  of 
the  State  or  of  religion,  and  our  statesmen  of  both 
parties  were  inclined,  one  may  say,  to  follow  the 
natural  line  of  the  State’s  duty,  and  to  make  in 
Ireland  some  fair  apportionment  of  Church  property 
between  barge  and  radically  divided  religious  com¬ 
munions  in  that  country.  But  then  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  that  in  England  the  national  mind,  as  it  is 
called,  is  grown  averse  to  endowments  for  religion, 
and  will  make  no  new  ones ;  and  though  this  in  it¬ 
self  looks  general  and  solemn  enough,  yet  there  were 
found  political  philosophers,  like  Mr.  Baxter  and 
Mr.  Charles  Buxton,  to  give  it  a  look  of  more  gen¬ 
erality  and  more  solemnity  still,  and  to  elevate,  by 
their  dexterous  command  of  powerful  and  beautiful 
language,  this  supposed  edict  of  the  English  national 
mind  into  a  sort  of  formula  for  expressing  a  great 
law  of  religious  transition  and  progress  for  all  the 
world.  But  we,  who,  having  no  coherent  philoso¬ 
phy,  must  not  let  ourselves  philosophize,  only  see 
that  the  English  Nonconformists  have  a  great  hor¬ 
ror  of  establishments  and  endowments  for  religion, 
which,  they  assert,  were  forbidden  by  Christ  when 
he  said,  “  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world  ” ;  and 
that  the  Nonconformists  will  be  delighted  to  aid 
statesmen  in  disestablishing  any  church,  but  will  suf¬ 
fer  none  to  be  established  or  endowed  if  they  can 
help  it.  Then  we  see  that  the  Nonconformists  make 
the  strength  of  the  Liberal  majority  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  that,  therefore,  the  leading  Liberal 
statesmen,  to  get  the  support  of  the  Nonconformists, 
forsake  the  notion  of  fairly  apportioning  Church 
property  in  Ireland  among  the  chief  religious  com- 
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munions,  declare  that  the  national  mind  has  decided  to  Church  establishments  to  back  it;  for  after  all, 
against  new  endowments,  and  propose  simply  to  dis-  Xo  Popen/ 1  is  a  •  rallying  cry  which  touches  the 
establish  and  disendow  the  present  cstiiblishinent  in  human  spirit  quite  as  vitally  as  No  Church  eslabUsh- 
Ireland  without  establishing  or  endowing  any  other.  ment$  !  —  that  is  to  say,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other, 
The  actual  power,  in  short,  by  virtue  of  which  the  in  themselves  touch  the  human  spirit  vitally  at  all. 
Liberal  party  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  now  Ought  the  believers  in  action,  then,  to  be  so 
trying  to  disestablish  the  Irish  Church,  is  not  the  impatient  with  us,  if  we  say,  that  even  for  tlie  sake 
power  of  reason  and  justice  ;  it  is  the  power  of  the  of  this  operation  of  theirs  itself  and  its  satisfactory 
Knglish  Nonconformists’  antipathy  to  Church  estab-  acconqilishment,  it  is  more  important  to  make  our 
lishments.  Clearly  it  is  this  ;  because  Liberal  consciousness  play  freely  round  the  stock  notion  or 
statesmen,  relying  on  the  jiower  of  reason  and  jus-  habit  on  which  their  operation  relies  for  aid,  than 
tice  to  hblp  them,  proposed  something  (luite  ditlerent  to  lend  a  hand  to  it  straight  away?  Clearly  they 
from  what  tlicy  now  propose;  and  they  proposed  ought  not;  because  nothing  is  so  effectual  for 
what  they  now  propose,  and  talked  of  the  decision  operating  as  reason  and  justice,  and  a  £i^  play  of 
of  the  national  mind,  because  they  had  to  rely  on  thought  will  either  disengage  the  reason  and  justice 
the  English  Nonconformists.  And  clearly  the  Eng-  lying  hid  in  the  Nonconformist  fetish,  and  make  them 
lish  Nonconformists  are  actuated  by  antipathpr  to  es-  effectual,  or  else  it  will  help  to  get  this  fetish  out  of 
tablishments,  not  by  antipathy  to  the  injustice  and  the  way,  and  to  let  statesmen  go  freely  where  reason 
irrationality  of  the  present  appropriation  of  Church  and  justice  take  them. 

property  in  Ireland ;  because  Mr.  Spurgeon,  in  his  So,  suppose  we  take  this  absolute  rule,  this 
eloiiuent  and  memorable  letter,  expressly  avowed  mechanical  maxim  of  Mr.  Spurgeon  and  the  Non- 
that  he  would  sooner  leave  things  as  they  aiv  in  conformists,  that  Church  establishments  are  bad 
Ireland,  that  is,  he  would  sooner  let  the  injustice  and  things  because  Christ  said,  “  My  kingdom  is  not  of 
irrationality  of  the  present  appropriation  continue,  this  world.”  Suppose  we  try  and  make  our  con- 
than  do  anything  to  set  up  the  Roman  image,  that  sciousness  bathe  and  float  this  piece  of  petrifaction, 
is,  than  give  the  Catholics  their  fair  and  reasonable  —  for  such  it  now  is,  —  and  bring  it  within  the 
share  of  Church  property.  Most  indisputably,  there-  stream  of  the  vital  movement  of  our  thought,  and 
fore,  we  may  affirm  that  the  real  moving  power  by  into  relation  with  the  whole  intelligible  law  of  things, 
which  the  Liberal  party  are  now  operating  the  An  enemy  and  a  disputant  might  probably  say  that 
overthrow  of  the  Irish  establishment  is  the  antipathy  .much  machinery  which  Nonconformists  themselves 
of  the  English  Nonconformists  to  Church  establish-  employ,  the  Liberation  Society  which  exists  already, 
ments,  and  not  the  sense  of  reason  or  justice,  except  and  the  Nonconformist  Union  which  Mr.  Spurgeon 
so  far  as  reason  and  justice  may  be  contained  in  this  desires  to  see  existing,  come  within  the  scope  of 
antipathy.  And  thus  the  matter  stands  at  present.  Christ’s  words  as  well  as  Church  establishments. 

Now  surely  we  must  all  see  many  inconveniences  This,  however,  is  merely  a  negative  and  contentious 
in  performing  the  operation  of  uprooting  this  evil,  way  of  dealing  with  the  Nonconformist  maxim ; 
the  Irish  Church  establishment,  in  this  particular  whereas  what  we  desire  is  to  bring  this  maxim  with- 
way.  As  was  said  about  industry  and  freedom  and  In  the  positive  and  vital  movemeet  of  our  thought, 
gymnastics,  we  shall  never  awaken  love  and  gratitude  We  say,  therefore,  that  Christ’s  words  mean  that 
this  mode  of  operation ;  for  it  is  pursued,  not  in  his  religion  Is  a  force  of  inward  persuasion  acting  on 
view  of  reason  and  justice,  and  human  perfection,  and  the  soul,  and  not  a  force  of  outward  constraint  act- 
all  that  enkindles  the  enthusiasm  of  men,  but  it  is  ing  on  the  body ;  and  if  the  Nonconformist  maxim 
pursued  in  view  of  a  certain  stock  notion,  or  fetish,  against  Church  establishments  and  Church  endow- 
of  the  Nonconformists,  which  proscribes  Churcl^  ments  has  warrant  given  to  it  from  what  Christ  thus 
establishments.  And  yet,  evidently,  one  of  the  meant,  then  their  ma.xlm  is  good,  even  though  their 
main  benefits  to  be  got  by  operating  on  the  Irish  own  practice  in  the  matter  of  the  Liberation  Society 
Church  is  to  win  tlie  affections  of  the  Irish  people,  may  be  at  variance  witli  it 

Besides  this,  an  operation  performed  in  virtue  of  a  And  here  we  cannot  but  remember  what  we  have 
mechanical  rule,  or  fetish,  like  the  supposed  decision  formerly  said  about  religion.  Miss  Cobbe,  and  the 
of  the  English  national  mind  against  new  endow-  British  College  of  Health  in  the  New  Road.  In  re- 
ments,  does  not  easily  inspire  respect  in  its  ad  versa-  ligion  there  are  two  part#,—  the  part  of  thought  and 
ries,  and  make  their  opposition  feeble  and  hanlly  to  speculation,  and  the  part  of  worship  and  devotion ; 
be  persisted  in,  as  an  operation  evidently  done  in  Christ  certainly  meant  his  religion,  as  a  force  of 
virtue  of  reason  and  justice  might.  For  reason  Inward  persuasion  acting  on  thd  soul,  to  employ 
and  justice  have  in  them  something  persuasive  and  both  parts  as  perfectly  as  possible.  Now  thought 
irresistible ;  but  a  fetish  or  mechanical  maxim,  like  and  speculation  is  eminently  an  individual  matter, 
this  of  the  Nonconformists,  has  In  it  notliing  at  all  and  worship  and  devotion  is  eminently  a  collective 
to  conciliate  either  the  affections  or  the  understand-  matter.  It  does  not  help  me  to  think  a  thing  more 
ing ;  nay,  it  provokes  the  counter-employment  of  clearly  that  thousands  of  other  people  are  thinking 
other  fetishes  or  mechanical  maxims  on  the  opposite  the  same;  but  it  does  help  me  to  worship  with  more 
side,  by  which  the  confusion  and  hostility  already  emotion  that  thousands  of  other  people  are  worship- 
prevalent  are  heightened.  Only  in  this  way  can  be  ping  with  me.  The  consecration  of  common  con- 
explained  the  apparition  of  such  fetishes  as  ai-e  sent,  antujuity,  public  establishment,  long-used  rites, 
beginning  to  be  set  up  on  the  Conservative  side  national  edifices,  is  everything  for  religious  wor- 
against  the  fetish  of  the  Nonconformists: — The  ship.  “Just  what  makes  worship  impressive,”  says 
Constitution  in  danger!  The  bulwarks  of  British  Jbubert,  “  is  Its  publicity.  Its  external  manifestation, 
freedom  menaced !  The  lamp  of  the  Uefornvition  its  sound,  its  splendor,  its  observance  universally  and 
pul  out!  No  Popery! — and  so  on.  To  elevate  visibly  holding  its  way  through  all  the  details  both 
these  against  an  operation  relying  on  reason  and  of  our  outward  and  of  our  inwaiai  life.”  Worship, 
justice  to  back  it  is  not  so  easy  or  so  tempting  to  therefore,  should  have  in  It  as  little  as  possible  of 
human  infirmity  as  to  elevate  them  against  an  what  divides  us,  and  should  be  as  much  as  possible 
operation  relying  on  the  Nonconformists’  antipathy  a  common  and  public  act ;  as  Joubert  says  again ; 
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“  The  best  prayers  are  those  which  have  nothing 
distinct  about  them,  and  which  are  thus  of  the  nature 
of  simple  adoration.”  For  “  the  same  devotion,” 
as  he  says  in  another  place,  “  unites  men  far  more 
than  the  same  thought  and  knowledge.” 

Thought  and  knowledge,  as  we  have  said  before, 
is  eminently  something  individual,  and  of  our  own  ; 
the  more  we  possess  it  as  strictly  of  our  own,  the 
more  power  it  has  on  us.  Man  worships  best, 
therefore,  with  the  community ;  he  philosophizes 
best  alone.  So  it  seems  that  whoever  would  trulp^ 
give  effect  to  Christ’s  declaration  that  his  religion  is 
a  force  of  inward  persuasion  acting  on  the  soul, 
would  leave  our  thought  on  the  intefiectual  aspects 
of  Christianity  as  individual  as  possible,  but  would 
make  Christian  worship  as  collective  as  possible. 
Worship,  then,  appears  to  be  eminently  a  matter 
for  public  and  national  establishment ;  for  even  Mr. 
Bright,  —  who,  when  he  stands  in  Mr.  Spurgeon’s 
great  Tabernacle,  is  so  ravished  with  admiration,  — 
will  hardly  say  that  the  great  Tabernacle  and  its 
worship  are  in  themselves,  as  a  temple  and  service  of 
religion,  so  impressive  and  affecting  as  the  public 
and  national  Westminster  Abbey,  or  Notre  l)ame, 
with  their  worship.  And  when,  very  soon  after  the 
great  Tabernacle,  one  comes  plump  down  to  the 
mass  of  private  and  individual  establishments  of 
religious  worship,  establishments  falling,  like  the 
British  College  of  Health  in  the  New  Road,  conspic¬ 
uously  short  of  what  a  public  and  national  establish¬ 
ment  might  be,  then  one  cannot  but  feel  ^hat  Christ’s 
command  to  make  his  religion  a  force  of  persuasion 
to  the  soul  is,  so  far  as  one  main  source  of  persua¬ 
sion  is  concerned,  altogether  set  at  nought.  But 
perhaps  the  Nonconformists  worship  so  unimpress¬ 
ively  because  they  ^ihilosophize  so  keenly ;  and  one 
part  of  religion,  the  part  of  public  national  worship, 
thep  have  subordinated  to  the  other  part,  the  part 
of  individual  thought  and  knowledge.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  their  organization  i  congregations  forbids  us 
to  admit.  They  are  members  of  congregations,  not 
isolated  thinkers;  and  a  true  play  of  individual 
thought  is  at  least  as  much  impeded  by  membership 
of  a  small  congregation  as  by  membership  of  a  great 
Church ;  thinking  by  batches  of  fifties  is  to  the  full 
as  fatal  to  free  thought  as  thinking  by  batches  of 
thousands.  Accordingly,  we  have  had  occasion 
already  to  notice  that  Nonconformity  does  not  at  all 
differ  from  the  Established  Church  by  having  wor¬ 
thier  or  more  philosophical  ideas  about  God,  and 
the  ordering  of  the  world,  than  the  Established 
Church  has ;  it  has  very  much  the  same  ideas  about 
these  as  the  Established  Church  has,  but  it  differs 
from  the  Established  Church  in  that  its  worship  is  a 
much  less  collective  and  national  affair.  So  Mr. 
Spurgeon  and  the  Nonconformists  seem  to  have 
misapprehended  the  true  meaning  of  Christ’s  words. 
My  Icingfiom  is  not  of  th'is  world;  because,  by  these^ 
words,  Christ  meant  that  his  religion  was  to  work 
on  the  soul,  and  of  the  two  parts  of  the  soul  on 
which  religion  works,  the  thinking  and  speculative 
part,  and  the  feeling  and  imaginative  part.  Noncon¬ 
formity  satisfies  the  first  no  TOtter  than  the  Estab¬ 
lished  Churches,  which  Christ  by  these  words  is 
supposed  to  have  condemned,  satisfy  it,  and  the  sec¬ 
ond  part  it  satisfies  much  wOiSe  than  the  Established 
Churches.  And  thus  the  balance  of  advantage 
seems  to  rest  with  the  Established  Churches ;  and 
they  seem  to  have  apprehended  and  applied  Christ’s 
worfs,  if  not  with  perfect  adequacy,  at  least  less 
inadermately  than  Nonconformity. 

Might  it  not,  then,  be  urged  with  great  force,  that 


the  way  to  do  good,  in  presence  of  this  operation  for  I 
uprooting  the  Church  establishment  in  Ireland  by  ' 
the  power  of  the  Nonconformists’  antipathy  to  pub¬ 
licly  establishing  or  endowing  religious  worship,  is  : 
not  by  lending  a  hand  straight  away  to  the  opera¬ 
tion,  and  Hebraizing  —  that  is,  in  this  case,  taking  ' 
an  uncritical  interpretation  of  certain  Bible  words  ' 
as  our  absolute  rule  of  conduct  —  with  the  Noneon-  ! 
formists.  It  may  be  verv  well  for  born  Hebraizers,  I 
like  Mr.  Spurgeon,  to  Rebraize ;  but  for  Liberal  ! 
statesmen  to  Hebraize  is  surely  unsafe,  and  to  see 
poor  old  Liberal  hacks  Hebraizing,  whose  real  self  ' 
belongs  to  a  kind  of  negative  Hellenism,  —  a  state  ' 
of  moral  indifferency  without  intellectual  ardor,  —  ' 
is  even  painful.  And  when,  by  our  Hebraizing,  we  ' 
neither  do  what  the  better  mind  of  statesmen  ' 
prompted  them  to  do,  nor  win  the  affections  of  the  j 
people  w’e  want  to  conciliate,  nor  yet  reduce  the 
opposition  of  our  adversaries,  but  rather  heighten  ! 
it,  surely  it  may  be  not  unreasonable  to  Hellenize  a  ' 
little,  to  let  our  thought  and  consciousness  play  ' 
freely  about  our  proposed  operation  and  its  motives,  I 
dissolve  these  motives  if  they  are  unsound,  which  j 
certainly  they  have  some  appearance  at  any  rate 
of  being,  and  create  in  their  stead,  if  they  are,  a  set  ' 
of  sounder  and  more  persuasive  motives  conducting 
to  a  more  solid  operation.  ^lay  not  the  man  who  ' 
promotes  this  be  giving  the  best  help  towards  find-  ' 
ing  some  lasting  truth  to  minister  to  the  diseased 
spirit  of  his  time,  and  does  he  reallj^  deserve  that  ' 
•the  believers  in  action  should  grow  impatient  with  ' 
him  ? 

But  now  to  take  another  operation  which  does 
not  at  Ais  moment  so  excite  people’s  feelings  as  the 
disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church,  but  which,  I 
suppose,  would  also  be  called  exactly  one  of  those 
operations  of  simple,  practical,  common-sense  reform,  ' 
aiming  at  the  removal  of  some  particular  abuse,  and  ■ 
rigidly  restricted  to  that  object,  to  which  a  Liberal 
ought  to  lend  a  hand,  and  deserves  that  other  Lib¬ 
erals  should  grow  impatient  with  him  if  he  does  not 
This  operation  I  had  the  great  advantage  of  with 
my  own  ears  hearing  discussed  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  recommended  by  a  powerful  speech 
from  that  fine  speaker,  Mr.  Bright ;  so  that  the  ef¬ 
feminate  horror  which,  it  is  alleged,  I  have  of  prac¬ 
tical  reforms  of  this  kind,  was  put  to  a  searching 
test ;  and  if  it  survived,  it  must  have,  one  woulu 
think,  some  reason  or  other  to  support  it,  and  can 
hardly  quite  merit  the  stigma  of  its  present  name. 
The  operation  I  mean  was  that  which  the  Real 
Estate  Intestacy  Bill  aimed  at  accomplishing,  and 
the  discussion  on  this  bill  I  heard  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  bill  proposed,  as  every  one  knows, 
to  prevent  the  land  of  a  man  who  dies  intestate 
from  going,  as  it  goes  now,  to  his  eldest  son,  and 
was  thought,  by  its  friends  and  by  its  enemies,  to  be 
a  step  towards  abating  the  now  almost  exclusive 
possession  of  the  land  of  this  country  by  the  people 
whom  we  call  the  Barbarians.  Mr.  Bright,  and  other 
speakers  on  his  side,  seemed  to  hold  tliat  there  is  a 
kind  of  natural  law  or  fitness  of  things  which  assigns 
to  all  a  man’s  children  a  right  to  equal  shares  in  the 
enjoyment  of  his  property  after  his  death ;  and  that 
if,  without  depriving  a  man  of  an  Englishman’s 
prime  privilege  of  doing  what  he  likes  by  making 
what  will  he  chooses,  you  provide  that  when  he 
makes  none  his  land  shall  be  divided  among  his 
family,  then  you  give  the  sanction  of  the  law  to  the 
natural  fitness  of  things,  and  inflict  a  sort  of  check 
on  the  present  violation  of  this  by  the  Barbarians. 

It  occurred  to  me,  when  I  saw  Mr.  Bright  and  his 
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friends  proceeding  in  this  way,  to  ask  myself  a  ques¬ 
tion.  If  the  almost  exclusive  possession  of  the  land 
of  this  country  by  the  Barbarians  is  a  bad  thing,  is 
this  practical  operation  of  the  Liberals,  and  the 
stock  notion  on  which  it  seems  to  rest  about  the 
ri<Tht  of  children  to  share  e(iually  in  the  enjoyment 
of  their  father’s  property  after  his  death,  the  best 
and  most  eflFective  means  of  dealing  with  it ;  or  is  it 
best  dealt  with  by  letting  one’s  thought  and  con¬ 
sciousness  play  freely  and  naturally  upon  the  Bar¬ 
barians,  this  Liberal  operation,  and  the  stock  notion 
at  the  bottom  of  it,  and  trying  to  get  as  near  as  we 
can  to  the  intelligible  law  of  things  as  to  each  of 
them  ? 

Now  does  any  one,  if  he  simply  and  naturally 
reads  his  consciousness,  discover  that  he  has  any 
rights  at  all  ?  For  my  part,  the  deeper  I  go  in  my 
own  consciousness,  and  the  more  simply  I  abandon 
myself  to  it,  the  more  it  seems  to  tell  me  that  I 
have  no  rights  at  all,  only  duties ;  and  that  men  get 
this  notion  of  rights  from  a  process  of  abstract  rea¬ 
soning,  inferring  that  the  obligations  they  are  con¬ 
scious  of  towards  others,  others  must  be  conscious  of 
towards  them,  and  not  from  any  direct  witness  of 
consciousness  at  all.  But  it  is  obvious  that  the  no¬ 
tion  of  a  right,  arrived  at  in  this  way,  is  likely  to 
stand  as  a  formal  and  petrified  thing,  deceiving  and 
misleading  us;  and  that  the  notions  got  directly 
from  our  consciousness  ought  to  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  it  and  to  control  it.  So  it  is  unsafe  and  mis¬ 
leading  to  say  that  our  children  have  rights  against 
us;  what  is  true  and  safe  to  say  is,  that  we  have 
duties  towards  our  children.  But  who  will  find 
among  these  natural  duties,  set  forth  to  us  by  our 
consciousness,  the  obligation  to  leave  to  all  our  chil¬ 
dren  an  equal  share  in  the  enjoyment  of  our  prop¬ 
erty  ?  or,  though  consciousness  tells  us  we  ought  to 
provide  for  our  children’s  welfare,  whose  conscious¬ 
ness  tells  him  that  the  enjoyment  of  property  is  in 
itself  welfare?  Whether  our  children’s  welfare  is 
best  served  by  their  all  sharing  equally  in  our  prop¬ 
erty  depends  on  circumstances  and  on  the  state  of 
the  community  in  which  we  live ;  with  this  equal 
sharing,  society  could  not,  for  example,  have  organ¬ 
ized  itself  afresh  out  of  the  chaos  left  by  the  fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  and  to  have  an  organized  soci¬ 
ety  to  live  in  is  more  for  a  child’s  welfhre  than  to 
have  an  equal  share  of  his  father’s  property.  So 
we  see  how  little  convincing  force  the  stock  notion 
on  which  the  Real  Estate  Intestacy  Bill  was  based 
— the  notion  that  in  the  nature  and  fitness  of  things 
all  a  man’s  children  have  a  right  to  an  equal  share 
in  the  enjoyment  of  what  he  leaves  — really  has ;  and 
how  powerless,  therefore,  it  must  of  necessity  be  to 
persuade  and  win  any  one  who  has  habits  and  in¬ 
terests  which  disincline  him  to  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  practical  operation  proposed  relies  entire¬ 
ly,  if  it  is  to  be  effectual  in  altering  the  present 
practice  of  the  Barbarians,  on  the  power  of  truth 
and  persuasiveness  in  the  notion  which  it  seeks  to 
consecrate ;  for  it  leaves  to  the  Barbarians  full 
liberty  to  continue  their  present  practice,  to  which 
all  their  habits  and  interests  incline  them,  unless  the 
promulgation  of  a  notion,  which  we  have  seen  to 
have  no  vital  efficacy  and  hold  upon  our  conscious¬ 
ness,  shall  hinder  them.  Are  we  really  to  adorn  an 
operation  of  this  kind,  merely  because  it  proposes  to 
do  something,  with  all  the  favorable  epithets  of  sim¬ 
ple,  practice,  common-sense,  definite ;  to  enlist  on 
Its  side  all  the  zeal  of  the  believers  in  action,  and  to 
call  indifference  to  it  a  really  effeminate  horror  of 
useful  reforms  ?  It  seems  to  me  quite  easy  to  show 


that  a  free  disinterested  play  of  thought  on  the  Bar¬ 
barians  and  their  land-holding  is  a  thousand  times 
more  really  practical,  a  thousand  times  more  likely 
to  lead  to  some  effective  result,  than  an  operation 
such  as  that  of  which  we  have  been  now  speatking. 
For  if,  casting  aside  the  impediments  of  stock  no¬ 
tions  and  mechanical  action,  we  try  to  find  the 
intelligible  law  of  things  respecting  a  great  land¬ 
owning  class  such  as  we  have  in  this  country,  does 
not  our  consciousness  readily  tell  us  that  whether 
the  perpetuation  of  such  a  class  is  for  its  own  real 
welfare  and  for  the  real  welfixre  of  the  community 
depends  on  the  actual  circumstances  of  this  class 
and  of  the  community  ?  Does  it  not  readily  tell  us 
that  wealth,  power,  and  consideration  are,  and 
above  all  when  inherited,  and  not  earned,  in  them¬ 
selves  trying  and  dangerous  things  ?  As  Bishop 
Wilson  excellently  says :  “  Riches  are  almost  al¬ 
ways  abused  without  a  very  extraordinary  grace.” 
But  this  extraordinary  grace  was  in  great  measure 
supplied  by  the  circumstances  of  the  feudal  epoch, 
out  of  which  our  land-holding  class,  with  its  rules  of 
inheritance,  sprang.  The  labors  and  contentions  of 
a  rude,  nascent,  and  struggling  society  supplied  it ; 
these  perpetually  were  trying,  chastising,  and  form¬ 
ing  the  class  whose  predominance  was  then  needed 
by  society  to  give  it  points  of  cohesion,  and  was  not 
so  harmful  to  themselves  because  they  were  thus 
sharply  tried  and  exercised.  But  in  a  luxurious, 
settled,  and  easy  society,  where  wealth  offers  the 
means  of  enjoyment  a  thons.-ind  times  more,  and  the 
temptation  to  abuse  them  is  thus  made  a  thousand 
times  greater,  the  exercising  discipline  is  at  the 
same  time  taken  away,  and  the  feudal  class  is  left 
exposed  to  the  full  operation  of  the  natural  law  well 
put  by  the  French  moralist :  Pouvoir  sans  savoir 
est  fort  dangereux.  And,  for  my  part,  when  I  re¬ 
gard  the  youth  of  this  class,  it  is  above  all  by  the 
trial  and  shipwreck  made  of  their  own  welfare  by 
the  circumstances  in  which  they  live  that  I  am 
struck ;  how  far  better  it  would  have  been  for  nine 
out  of  every  ten  among  them,  if  they  had  had  their 
own  way  to  make  in  the  world,  and  not  been  tried 
by  a  condition  for  which  they  had  not  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  grace  requisite ! 

'fills,  I  say,  seems  to  be  what  a  man’s  consmous- 
ness,  simply  consulted,  would  tell  him  about  the 
actual  welfare  of  our  Barbarians  themselves.  Then 
as  to  their  actual  effect  upon  the  welfare  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  how  can  this  be  salutary,  if  a  class  which, 
by  the  very  possession  of  wealth,  power,  and  consid¬ 
eration,  becomes  a  kind  of  ideal  or  standard  for  the 
rest  of  the  community,  is  tried  by  ease  and  pleasure 
more  than  it  can  well  bear,  and  almost  irresistibly 
carried  away  from  excellence  and  strenuous  virtue  ? 

This  must  certainly  be  what  Solomon  meant  when 
he  said,  “  As  he  who  putteth  a  stone  in  a  sling,  so  is 
he  that  giveth  honor  to  a  fool.”  For  anyone  can 
perceive  how  this  honoring  of  a  false  ideal,  not  of 
intelligence  and  strenuous  virtue,  but  of  wealth  and 
station,  pleasure  and  ease,  is  as  a  stone  from  a  sling 
to  kill  in  our  great  middle  class,  in  us  who  are  called 
Philistines,  the  desire  before  spoken  of,  which  by 
nature  forever  carries  all  men  towards  that  which  is 
lovely,  and  to  leave  instead  of  it  only  a  blind  deteri¬ 
orating  pursuit,  for  ourselves  also,  of  the  false' ideal. 
And  in  those  among  us  Philistines  whom  this  desire 
does  not  wholly  abandon,  yet,  having  no  excellent 
ideal  set  forth  to  nourish  and  to  steady  it.  It  meets 
with  that  natural  bent  for  the  bathos  which,  together 
with  this  desire  itcelf,  is  implanted  at  birth  in  the 
breast  of  man,  and  is  by  that  force  twisted  awry, 
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and  borne  at  random  hither  and  thither,  and  at  last 
flung  upon  those  grotesque  and  hideous  forms  of 
popular  religion  which  the  more  respectable  part 
among  us  Philistines  mistake  for  the  true  goal  of 
man’s  desire  alter  all  that  is  lovely.  And  for  the 
Populace  this  false  ideal  is  a  stone  which  kills  the 
desire  before  it  can  even  arise  ;  so  impossible  and  un¬ 
attainable  for  them  do  the  conditions  of  that  which  is 
lovely  appear  acconling  to  this  ideal  to  be  made, 
so  necessary  to  the  reaching  of  them  by  the  few 
seems  the  falling  short  of  them  by  the  many.  So 
that,  perhaps,  of  the  actual  vulgarity  of  our  Philis¬ 
tines  and  brutality  of  our  Populace,  the  Barbarians 
and  their  feudid  habits  of  succession,  enduring  out  of 
their  due  time  and  place,  are  involuntarily  the  cause 
in  a  great  degree  ;  and  they  hurt  the  welfare  of  the 
rest  of  the  community  at  the  same  time  that,  as  we 
have  seen,  they  hurt  their  own. 

But  must  not,  now,  the  working  in  our  minds  of 
considerations  like  these,  to  which  culture,  that  is, 
the  disinterested  and  active  use  of  reading,  reflec¬ 
tion  and  observation,  carries  us,  be  really  much 
more  eflectual  to  the  dissolution  of  feudal  habits 
and  rules  of  succession  in  land  than  an  operation 
like  the  Real  Estate  Intestacy  Bill,  and  a  stock 
notion  like  that  of  the  natural  right  of  all  a  man’s 
children  to  an  equal  share  in  the  enjoyment  of  his 
property  ;  since  we  have  seen  that  this  mechanical 
maxim  is  unsound,  and  th.at,  if  it  is  unsound,  the 
operation  relying  upon  it  cannot  possibly  be  effec¬ 
tive  ?  If  truth  and  reason  have,  as  we  believe,  anpr 
natural  irresistible  effect  on  the  mind  of  man,  it 
must  These  considerations,  when  culture  has  called 
them  forth,  and  given  them  free  course  in  our  minds, 
will  live  and  work.  They  will  work  gradually,  no 
doubt,  and  will  not  bring  us  ourselves  to  the  front 
to  sit  in  high  place  and  put  them  into  effect ;  but  so 
they  will  be  all  the  more  beneticial.  Everything 
teaches  us  how  gradually  nature  would  have  all 
profound  changes  brought  about ;  and  we  can  even 
see,  too,  where  the  absolute  abrupt  stoppage  of 
feudal  habits  has  worked  harm.  And  appealing  to 
the  sense  of  truth  and  reason,  these  considerations 
will,  without  doubt,  touch  and  move  all  those  of 
even  the  Barbarians  themselves,  who  are  (as  are 
some  of  us  Philistines  also,  and  some  of  the  Populace) 
beyond  tlieir  fellows  (luick  of  feeling  for  truth  and 
reason.  For  indeed  this  is  just  one  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  sweetness  and  light  over  Are  and  strength, 
that  sweetness  and  light  make  a  feudal  class  quietly 
and  gradually  drop  its  feudal  habits  because  it  sees 
them  at  variance  with  truth  and  reason,  while  fire 
and  strength  tear  them  passionately  off  it  because  it 
applauded  Mr.  Lowe  when  he  called,  or  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  call,  the  working-class  drunken  and  venal. 

Here  again,  then,  we  seem  entitled  to  conclude 
that  the  believers  in  action  are  really  balked  by 
their  practice  of  Hebraizing  too  much,  and  that 
they  ought  to  be  content  to  let  us  Hellenizc,  and 
even  themselves  shouhl  try,  at  the  present  moment, 
to  Helleniee  too.  And  it  is  clear  that  they  have  no 
just  cause,  so  far  as  regards  this  particular  op«^ration 
of  theirs  last  canvassed,  to  reproach  us  with  delicate 
conservative  scepticism ;  for  here  by  Hellenizing  we 
seem  to  subvert  stock  conservative  notions  and 
usages  more  effectually  than  they  subvert  them  by 
Hebraizing.  But,  in  tnitli,  the  free  spontaneous 
play  of  consciousness  with  which  culture  tries  to 
float  our  stuck  habits  of  thinking  and  acting,  is  by 
its  very  nature,  as  has  been  said,  disinterested. 
Sometimes  the  result  of  floating  them  may  be 
agreeable  to  this  party,  sometimes  to  that ;  now  it 


may  be  unwelcome  to  our  so-called  Liberals,  now  to 
our  so-called  Conservatives  ;  but  what  culture  seeks 
is  above  all  to  float  them,  to  prevent  their  being  stiff 
and  stark  pieces  of  petrifaction  any  longer.  It  is 
mere  Hebraizing  if  we  stop  short,  and  refuse  to 
let  our  consciousness  play  freely,  whenever  we  or 
our  friends  do  not  happen  to  like  what  it  discovers  to 
us.  This  is  to  make  the  Liberal  party,  or  the  Con¬ 
servative  part^',  our  one  thing  needful,  instead  of 
human  perfection  ;  and  we  have  seen  what  mischief 
arises  from  making  an  even  greater  thing  than  the 
Liberal  or  the  Conservative  party,  the  predominance 
of  the  moral  side  in  man,  our  one  thing  needful. 
But  wherever  the  free  play  of  our  consciousness 
leads  us,  we  shall  follow  ;  believing  that  in  this  way 
we  shall  tend  to  make  goo<l  at  all  points  what  is 
wanting  to  us,  and  so  shall  be  brought  nearer  to  our 
complete  human  perfection.  Thus  wo  shall  perhaps 
praise  much  that  a  so-called  Liberal  thinks  himself 
forbidden  to  praise,  and  yet  blame  much  that  a 
so-called  Conservative  thinks  himself  forbidden  to 
blame,  because  these  are  both  of  them  partisans, 
and  no  partisan  can  afford  to  be  thus  disinterested. 
But  we  who  are  not  partisans  can  afford  it;  and 
after  we  have  seen  what  Nonconformists  lose  by 
being  locked  up  in  their  New  Road  forms  of  reli;'- 
ious  institution,  we  can  let  ourselves  see,  on  the 
other  hand,  how  their  ministers,  in  a  time  of  move¬ 
ment  of  ideas  like  our  present  time,  are  apt  to  be 
more  exempt  than  the  ministers  of  a  great  Church 
establishment  from  that  self-confidence  and  sense  of 
superiority  to  such  a  movement  which  arc  natural 
to  a  powerful  hierarchy,  and  which  in  Archdeacon 
Denison,  for  instance,  seem  almost  carried  to  such 
a  pitch  that  they  may  become,  one  cannot  but  fear, 
his  spiritual  ruin.  But  seeing  this  does  not  dispose 
us,  therefore,  to  lock  up  all  the  nation  in  forms  of 
worship  of  the  New  Road  type ;  but  it  points  us  to 
the  new  ideal'of  combining  grand  and  national  forms 
of  worship  with  an  openness  and  movement  of 
mind  not  yet  found  in  any  hierarchy. 

So,  again,  if  we  see  what  is  called  ritualism  mak¬ 
ing  conquests  in  our  Puritan  middle  class,  we  may 
rejoice  that  portions  of  this  class  should  have  become 
adive  to  the  esthetical  weakness  of  their  position, 
even  although  they  have  not  yet  become  alive  to  tlie 
intellectual  weakness  of  it.  In  Puritanism,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  can  resjiect  that  idea  of  dealing  sin¬ 
cerely  with  one’s  self,  which  is  at  once  the  great  force 
of  Puritanism,  Puritanism’s  great  superiority  over  all 
products,  like  ritualism,  of  our  Catholicizing  tenden¬ 
cies,  and  also  an  idea  rich  in  the  latent  seeds  of  in¬ 
tellectual  promise.  But  we  do  this,  without  on  that 
account  hiding  from  ourselves  that  Puritanism  has 
by  Hebraizing  misapplied  that  idea,  has  as  yet  devel¬ 
oped  none  or  hardly  one  of  those  seeds,  and  that  its 
triumph  at  its  present  stage  of  devijjopment  would 
be  baneful. 

Everything,  in  short,  confirms  us  in  the  doctrine, 
so  unpalatable  to  the  believers  in  action,  that  our 
mmn  liusiness  at  the  present  moment  is  not  so  much 
to  work  away  at  certain  crude  reforms  of  which  we 
have  already  the  scheme  in  our  own  mind,  as  to  cre¬ 
ate  a  frame  of  mind  out  of  which  really  fruitful  re¬ 
forms  may  with  time  grow.  I  had  fully  hoped  to 
bring  now  to  an  end  all  I  have  to  urge  in  behalf  of 
this  doctrine  upon  the  lielievers  in  action,  but,  on 
reflecting,  I  perceive  that  one  or  two  of  their  choicest 
jiractical  refonns  have  escaped  my  notice ;  and 
as,  between  the  high-stepping  political  writers  who 
deal  with  the  reality  of  our  stock  ways  of  thinking 
and  acting,  ami  the  enchanting  imaginative  writers 
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who  represent  these  stock  ways  of  thinking  and  act¬ 
ing  to  us  in  fiction,  there  seems  by  common  consent 
to  be  left  for  the  friends  of  culture  a  humble  place 
as  purveyors  of  what  is  called  padding  for  the  mag- 
iuines,  I  shall  without  difficulty,  I  hope,  be  allowed 
to  make  one  more  appearance  here  with  a  supply  of 
this  modest  and  unpretending  article. 
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It  was  towards  the  close  of  a  gloomy  day  in  Feb- 
rnary,  and  the  dusk  was  fastening  heavily  upon 
each  object  in  a  scantily  fumisheil  room  on  the 
crround-tloor  of  an  old-lkshioned  but  respectable 
house  in  the  crowded  district  of  Soho. 

The  street  lamps  had  been  lighted  for  the  laSst 
hour,  and  the  wet  window-panes  fiashed  like  crystal 
beneath  the  flickering  gas,  whilst  every  now  ami 
then  a  bulging  umbrella  (so  closely  did  the  house 
abut  upon  the  public  thoroughfare)  would  pre.ss 
I  against  the  glass,  and  put  the  brilliance  momentari- 
'  ly  out.  But  the  passengers  for  Soho  were  few  and 
far  between.  It  hail  been  a  wild  and  stormy  day, 
ami  no  one  ventured  abroad  who  was  not  compelled 
to  do  so.  Everything  looked  dull  and  dark  enough, 
both  in  the  house  and  out  of  it;  and  so  thought  its 
mistress,  Margaret  Hartley,  as  she  sat  upon  the 
hearth-rug,  with  her  hands  clasped  about  her  knees, 
and  gazed  thoughtfully  into  the  fast-fading  fire.  At 
a  little  distance  from  her  stood  her  sewing-machine  : 

!  she  had  been  working  at  it  all  the  afternoon,  until 
her  fingers  and  her  feet  were  weary,  and  her  head 
ached  with  the  sound  of  its  eternal  click  ;  and  now, 
eitlier  from  motives  of  economy  or  taste,  she  pre- 
i  ferred  to  commune  with  herself  in  the  dark  to  sum¬ 
moning  artificial  light  to  reveal  the  discomfort  by 
which  she  was  surrounded.  And  she  had  plenty  to 
think  of,  this  woman,  ay,  and  to  regret,  —  although 
five-and-twenty  summers  had  not  yet  passed  over 
her  head. 

The  expiring  embers  were  not  yet  so  dull  but  that 
they  revealed 'the  form  crouching  beside  them  to  be 
young  and  graceful ;  and  the  face,  to  such  as  can  ac¬ 
cept  the  beauty  of  expression  before  that  of  feature, 
attractive.  T’^et,  had  each  hour  of  pain  through 
which  it  had  been  Margaret  Hartley’s  fate  to  pass 
left  a  wrinkle  on  her  fair  smooth  brow,  it  would  have 
been  as  seamcd*and  puckered  as  that"  of  an  old  wo¬ 
man.  For  she  had  suH'ered  greatly,  and  not  with¬ 
out  cause.  As  she  gazed  into  the  smouldering  fire, 
had  she  cast  her  thoughts  ten  years  backward,  she 
might  have  seen  herself  as  Margaret  IjCC,  when,  on 
!  the  death  of  her  father,  —  a  poverty-stricken  music- 
master,  —  she  entered  the  house  of  her  brother,  a 
banker’s  clerk,  who  had  marrieil  from  a  station  even 
lower  than  his  own,  to  become  the  drudge,  anil  al¬ 
most  the  servant,  of  his  wife  and  children.  Philip 
Lee  was  many  years  older  than  his  sister,  and  the 
world  had  said  at  the  time  that  it  was  a  fortunate 
thing  the  penniless  orphan  had  such  a  home  open  to 
receive  her.  Yet  her  spirit  had  been  wellnigh 
broken  by  daily  taunts  and  unkindness  liefore  any 
change  happened  in  her  miserable  life.  But  then  a 
certain  Robert  Nelson,  a  sailor  brother  of  Mrs.  Phil¬ 
ip  Lee’s,  had  appeared  upon  the  scene,  and  fallen  in 
love,  or  professed  to  do  so,  with  his  sister’s  wretched 
little  slave.  He  was  rough  and  rude  and  unprinci¬ 
pled,  but  the  maltreated  girl  of  seventeen,  who  had 
had  barely  sufficient  to  eat  and  drink  since  she  had 
entered  upon  her  life  of  dependence,  was  not  quick 
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enough  to  perceive  that  in  marrying  Robert  Nelson 
she  would  but  exchange  one  sort  of  bondage  for  an¬ 
other,  and  accepted  his  offer  with  gratitude,  —  a 
feeling  which  proved  of  short  duration. 

Mrs.  Lee  was  too  incensed  at  her  brother’s  chcnce 
to  wish  to  hold  any  communication  with  Margaret 
after  her  marriage,  and  the  unfortunate  girl  soon 
found  that  no  drudgery  is  so  hard  as  that  (rf  an  ill- 
used  and  unprotected  wife ;  for  Robert  Nelson,  his 
first  fancy  for  her  cooled,  proveil  a  harder  taskmas¬ 
ter  than  she  had  ever  known  before. 

He  was  his  sisti'r  brutalized. 

Being  attached  to  some  small  coasting-vessel,  he 
was  seldom  at  sea  for  more  than  six  weeks  or  two 
months  at  a  time ;  so  he  established  his  young  wife  in 
a  couple  of  dark  rooms  near  the  doc^,  where  the 
only  happy  hours  she  sjient  were  those  during  which 
he  was  away.  For  he  was  exacting,  tyrannical,  and 
e.xtremely  jealous,  scarcely  allowing  her  female  com¬ 
panions,  lest  the  indulgence  of  any  society  should 
bring  her  into  contact  with  the  otlier  se.x. 

And  yet  she  had  had  one  friend  during  that  un¬ 
happy  period  of  her  life;  one  true,  stanch  ally, 
who,  in  his  journeyings  amongst  the  sick  and  the 
afflicted,  had  chanced  to  light  on  the  abode  of  this 
disappointed  creature,  and  striven  to  make  her  trace 
the  hand  of  Providence  even  in  the  apparent  blast¬ 
ing  of  her  earthly  hopes. 

And  this  friend  and  guide  had  been  a  hard-work¬ 
ing  London  curate,  —  John  Hartley,  her  present 
husband,  —  that  she  loved  so  dearly,  and  yet  to  know 
herself  the  wife  of  whom  had  not  the  power  to  ren¬ 
der  her  contented  1 

Had  she,  then,  quite  forgotten  that  awful  day  on 
which  Robert  Nelson  first  discovered  that  the  curate 
was  trying  to  imbue  her  uninstructed  mind  with  the 
truths  it  was  his  profession  to  impart,  and  the  con¬ 
solation  it  was  his  duty  to  administer,  and,  turning 
him  with  curses  from  the  door,  had  given  her  some¬ 
thing  harder  ^ill  than  curses  as  her  share  of  his  dis¬ 
pleasure  ? 

Had  she  forgotten  the  life  of  terror  which  she  had 
thenceforth  led,  and  the  good  cause  which  her 
brutal  husband  gave  her  to  tremble  at  his  frequent 
reappearances  ? 

H.ad  all  remembrance  faded  from  her  mind  of  that 
day  of  relief,  when,  after  a  longer  absence  than  was 
usual,  instead  of  receiving  home  the  man  whom  she 
had  learned  to  hate  and  dread,  the  owner  of  the  ves¬ 
sel  called  upon  her,  with  a  lengthened  visage,  to  im¬ 
part  the  melancholy  news  that  the  “  Mary  Jane,” 
m  making  he»  return  voyage  from  Portugal,  had 
been  wrecked  somewhere  near  the  coast  of  Africa, 
and  was  supposed  to  have  foundered  with  all  hands 
on  board  ? 

And  then,  when  the  intelligence  of  her  husband’s 
death  had  been  amply  confirmed,  and  the  owners  of 
the  “  !Mary  Jane  ”  had  reconciled  themselves  to  the 
loss  of  their  vessel,  and  she  had  so  far  recovered  the 
first  surprise  of  hearing  she  was  free,  as  to  be  trying 
to  persuade  herself  that  Robert  Nebon  had  been 
better  than  she  thought  him,  and  that  she  was  not 
so  very  thankful  for  her  deliverance,  —  John  Hart¬ 
ley  had  come  back  to  her  again,  —  come  just  in  time 
to  prevent  her  entering  on  service  for  her  support, 
and  told  her  that  he  loved  her,  and  wished  her  for 
his  wife. 

Had  the  short  space  of  three  years  really  been 
sufficient  to  blot  out,  or  even  dull,  the  memory  of  a 
moment  of  happiness  like  that  ? 

John  Hartley- 1  so  good  and  gracious,  —  both  in 
appearance  and  demeanor! — so  infinitely  above 
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herself,  not  only  by  birth  and  station,  but  by  the 
degradation  of  her  marriage. 

Had  she  not  thought,  when  first  he  brought  her 
home,  even  to  the  dull  room  which  she  now  occu¬ 
pied,  that  she  was  the  most  happy,  —  most  fortunate 
of  human  creatures  ? 

And  when,  once  since,  her  health  had  failed,  and 
he  had  sent  her  (at  an  outlay  which  he  could  ill 
afford)  to  the  country  for  a  fortnight  by  herself,  how 
she  had  panted  to  return  to  the  old  house  and  him ! 
and  told  him  truly,  when  once  more  folded  to  his 
honest  heart,  that  life  was  nothing  to  her  when  not 
spent  by  his  side.  And  they  had  a  child  too,  —  an 
infant  of  their  own ;  and  .John,  though  often  harassed 
and  generally  overworked,  still  kept  his  health,  and 
more  than  his  first  love  for  her :  and  she  had  food 
and  clothes  sufficient  for  her  need,  and  a  roof  above 
her  head.  And  yet  Meg  Hartley  was  not  happy,  — 
she  was  even  discontented. 

She  had  not  forgotten  her  first  trials ;  they  had 
been  too  real  and  undisguised  to  be  forgotten ;  but 
she  had  ceased  to  shudder  at  their  memory. 

She  had  no  more  need  to  dread  a  recurrence  of 
them,  and  so  their  sting  was  fading  with  the  lapse 
of  years,  and  she  put  their  gracious  uses  far  away,  and 
permitted  the  paltry  worries  of  the  present  to  harass 
her  instead. 

As  her  soft  eyes  rested  on  the  flickering  fire,  and 
a  sigh,  every  now  and  then,  escaped  her  murmuring 
heart,  no  thought,  not  even  the  remotest,  of  Robert 
Nelson,  or  the  past,  rose  up  to  check  her  ingratitude. 
Sailors  and  sudden  death,  and  the  dull  docks,  had 
not  the  least  share  in  her  thoughts.  She  was  think¬ 
ing  of  John  Hartley,  and  the  many  ilb  of  poverty, 
and  the  misery  of  living  in  Soho  instead.  How 
wretched,  how  uninteresting,  how  monotonous,  was 
her  life,  pent  up  in  that  horrid  city,  where  each  day 
seemed  to  pass  alike,  and  was  a  burden  in  itself. 

She  was  thinking  of  her  own  cotton  dresses  and 
of  her  husband’s  shabby  coat ;  of  how  each  morning, 
were  the  weather  fine  or  foul,  John  Hartley  had  to 
go  forth  to  his  work  and  labor  midst  such  dens  of 
infection  and  of  filth,  that  often,  on  returning  to  his 
home,  he  put  his  little  child’s  caress  aside,  lest  any¬ 
thing  contagious  should  be  lurking  in  his  clothes. 

And  how,  when  no  such  fear  existed,  his  spirits 
would  be  so  downcast  and  depressed  from  the  con¬ 
stant  witnessing  of  crime  and  want  and  sorrow,  th.at 
he  would  turn  from  his  frugal  meals  almost  with 
loathing,  and  say  he  felt  as  though  the  bread  and 
meat  would  choke  him,  whibt  so  many  were  starving 
without  prospect  of  relief !  • 

And  when  would  it  be  over  ?  —  what  chance  was 
there  of  her  husband  ever  escaping  from  his  present 
life  of  anxiety  and  toil  ?  * 

Were  they  to  drag  out  all  their  days  in  this  un¬ 
healthy,  crowded  town  ?  Was  their  child  to  grow 
up  pale  and  thin,  like  the  many  whom  she  saw 
around  her,  for  want  of  ever  breathing  the  pure, 
sweet  air  of  the  country  ? 

For  Meg  Hartley  did  not  consider  that  her  hus¬ 
band’s  lot  was  much  worse  than  her  own.  Their 
hours  were  spent  in  equal  toil,  the  only  difference 
being  that  his  had  less  monotony. 

What  did  she  live  for  but  to  nurse  the  child,  and 
carry  it  out  walking,  and  help  their  one  household 
drudge  to  cook  the  meals  and  keep  the  house  clean, 
and  rack  her  brains  from  Monday  until  Saturday  to 
see  how  she  could  make  the  weekly  stipend  cover 
the  weekly  wants?  She  had  no  friends,  or  any 
she  could  call  such;  for  the  parish  of  which  her 
husband  was  but  one  of  several  curates  lay  at  some 


distance  from  their  own  abode ;  and  London  neigh- 
bors,  knowing  little  and  caring  less  about  each  ^ 
other,  did  not  trouble  themselves  to  become  ac-  ! 
quainted  with  a  parson’s  wife,  who  dressed  in  cotton 
of  an  afternoon,  and  carried  out  her  baby  for  an  I 
airing  in  the  park.  | 

Of  John  Hartley’s  family  she  knew  nothing.  He  | 
had  plenty  of  relations,  but  th^  were  happy  coun-  ' 
try  people  who  lived  down  in  Suifolk;  and  though 
he  had  often  said  that  as  soon  as  he  could  afford  it  | 
he  must  take  her  and  Daisy  (as  he  fondly  called  his  ' 
little  child)  to  see  his  mother  an^  his  sisters,  that  : 
time  had  never  come  yet,  nor  seemed  likely  to  do 
so ;  and  the  sewing-machine,  which  had  been  a  , 
present  from  her  mother-in-law  upon  her  marriage, 
was  the  only  visible  link  subsisting  between  the  ' 
Hartleys  and  herself.  ' 

The  sewing-machine !  Yes,  she  had  welcomed  ; 
it  as  a  useful  and  expensive  gift ;  but  she  had  been 
compelled  to  sit  at  it  so  often  since,  during  hot  ' 
dusty  days  when  she  had  been  panting  for  a  breath  ' 
of  fresh  air,  and  cold  dark  ones,  during  which  she  ; 
had  scarcely  dared  use  as  much  fuel  as  would  en¬ 
able  her  to  work  in  comfort,  that  she  had  come  to  > 
hate  the  sound  of  its  untiring  needle,  and  the  touch  | 
of  its  patient  treadles.  i 

If  —  as  she  fretfully  thought  to  herself  —  if  she  | 
ever  had  any  material  worth  making  up,  for  which  j 
to  use  the  horrid  thing,  it  might  be  different ;  but  ■ 
as  it  was,  —  and  she  twitched  the  worn  skirt  of  her 
alpaca  dress  impatiently  to  one  side,  as  if  the  sight  * 
of  it,  even  by  those  dull  embers,  was  distasteful  to  her.  ■ 

But  she  could  scarely  remember  what  it  was  to  ' 
possess  a  pretty  or  becoming  dress ;  and  her  baby 
was  never  (what  she  called)  “  fit  to  be  seen.”  As 
for  an  entertaining  book,  or  a  few  fresh  flowers  or 
fruits,  she  had  almost  forgotten  what  such  things 
were ;  and  it  was  hard  —  it  certainly  was  hard  —  to 
spend  one’s  life  without  a  single  luxury  or  pleasure.  i 

And  as  the  thought  of  these  inevitable  hardships  ' 
pressed  upon  Meg  Hartley’s  mind,  tears  began  to 
gather  in  her  eyes,  and  roll  slowly  down  her  cheeks. 

It  was  thus  that  the  past  had  lost  its  power  to 
make  her  grateful  for  the  present,  and  that  she 
could  permit  the  dread  memory  of  blows  and  curses 
to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  existing  discomfort  of 
having  to  eat  salt  butter  and  wear  unfashionable 
garments.  It  was  very  foolish  of  her,  —  worse  than 
foolish,  it  was  wrong,  —  and  yet  it  was  natural ; 
although  the  assertion  speaks  pooily  for  human 
nature. 

How  often,  in  our  short  span  of  life,  have  we  seen 
a  huge  billow  advancing  to  meet  us,  —  coming  on¬ 
wards  with  resistless  force,  and  threatening  to  over¬ 
whelm  our  little  bark  I 

How  tremulously  have  we  watched  its  rapid  pro¬ 
gress,  —  how  we  have  dreamed  of  it,  wept  over  it, 
for  weeks  before  it  reached  us ;  and,  whilst  calling 
on  the  Master  Mariner  for  aid  in  our  perplexity, 
have  yet,  in  our  own  minds,  felt  perfectly  convinced 
that  even  his  help  must  be  unavailing,  and  that  we 
never  could  survive  the  shock !  At  last  it  gained 
us :  we  were  on  the  very  verge  of  eternity,  when, 
lo !  it  broke  within  a  few  yards  of  our  boat ;  and, 
passing  under,  instead  of  over  it,  gave  the  frail 
structure  an  impetus  which  sent  it  riding  gallantly 
above  its  foaming  crest  once  more  into  smooth  water. 

For  a  few  hours,  perhaps,  we  could  scarcely  men¬ 
tion  our  deliverance  without  tears;  and  for  a  few 
days,  or  weeks,  according  to  our  disposition,  any  allu¬ 
sion  to  the  danger  we  had  so  unexpectedly  passed 
called  forth  expressions  of  the  deepest  gratitude. 
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I  Well !  and  what  then*?  The  huge  billow  was  far 
i  out  of  sight ;  we  had  almost  forgotten  what  it  looked 
'  like  when  so  near ;  the  interest  of  the  topic  faded, 

!  and  we  began  to  grumble  because  the  weather  was 
I  not  quite  favorable  to  our  sport,  or  that  we  some- 
times  brought  up  seaweed  in  our  nets,  instead  of 
i  fish ! 

I  Meg  Hartley  was  no  better  and  no  worse  than 
!  the  generality  of  her  fellow-creatures.  There  are 
'  but  few  of  us  who  know  how  to  make  the  best  of 
;  this  life:  how  to  extract  the  sweets  which  every 
i  phase  of  it,  in  some  sort,  contains ;  and  how  to  cast 
1  the  inevitable  bitter  away.  She  needed  a  lesson  to 
'  be  read  to  her  upon  contentment ;  and  a  heavy  one 
was  advancing  with  the  gloom. 

She  had  scarcely  realized  that  she  w^s  crying, 
j  when  the  approaching  sound  of  an  infant’s  wail,  and 
!  a'rude  knock  at  the  parlor  door,  caused  her  to  rouse 
I  herself,  and  brush  away  the  tears  which  stood  upon 
her  cheeks. 

“  If  you  please,  ’m,”  said  the  uncouth  tones  of  her 
sole  attendant,  an  awkward  girl  from  her  husband’s 
National  School,  “  I  think  as  how  the  child  wants 
yer;  and  if  yer’ll  take  her,  I  can  be  about  getting 
up  the  tea-things  in  time  for  master.” 

I  “  Give  her  to  me,”  said  Mrs.  Hartley,  without 
I  altering  her  position,  as  she  listlessly  held  out  her 
I  arms  for  the  infiint ;  and  in  another  moment  it  was 
^  cradled  on  her  bosom,  and  drawing  its  nourishment 
from  the  springs  of  her  own  existence. 

The  child,  not  much  above  a  twelvemonth  old, 
was  teething ;  and  there  was  something  in  the  touch 
of  those  feverish  lips,  and  the  harmless  energy  with 
which  the  little  hot  hand  clutched  at  her  breast, 
which  might,  and  at  any  other  moment  would,  have 
appealed  very  powerfully  to  its  mother’s  feelings. 

But  Margaret  Hartley  was  in  no  humor  that 
evening  even  to  sympathize  with  little  Daisy. 

She  took  the  child  almost  impatiently,  and,  hav¬ 
ing  given  it  the  breast, .resumed  her  occupation  of 
gazing  in  the  fire ;  whilst  her  thoughts  returned  to 
the  same  channel  as  before. 

*  The  girl  from  the  National  School  having  blunder¬ 
ed  up  and  down  stairs  three  or  four  times,  —  in  the 
I  course  of  which.’peregrinatigns  she  had  managed  to 
I  convey  the  tea-things  safely  to  their  destination,  and 
;  to  spread  the  table  with  the  uninviting  loaf  of  yester- 
1  day’s  baking,  the  slab  of  salt  butter  in  its  dinner- 
j  plate,  and  the  pennyworth  of  fluid  from  which  the 
;  milkman  dared  to  take  his  name,  —  now  demanded 
of  her  mistress  whether  she  should  light  the  gas, 

I  make  up  the  fire,  or  take  the  child  again. 

1  To  all  of  which  inquiries  Meg  Hartley  only  fret¬ 
fully  replied  in  the  negative ;  telling  the  girl  to  go 
down  stairs  and  stop  there  till  she  was  called 
for. 

And  then  the  parlor  door  was  slammed,  and  the 
rough-shod  feet  shuffled  back  to  the  lower  regions ; 
and  the  discontented  woman  was  left  musing  in  the 
dusk,  and,  save  for  the  baby  on  her  breast,  alone. 

How  long  she  remained  thus,  she  could  never  say, 
for  the  occurrence  by  which  her  meditations  were 
interrupted  was  so  terrifying  as  to  drive  all  calcula- 
I  tion  of  time  out  of  her  mind.  It  might  have  been 
I  moments,  minutes,  or  hours,  that  she  sat  crouched 
j  upon  the  hearth-rug,  w'th  little  Daisy  slumbering 
j  in  her  arms;  but  when  she  was  next  roused  to  con¬ 
sciousness,  it  was  from  hearing  the  footstep  of  her 
husband  in  the  hall.  His  footstep  decidedly,  and 
yet  not  like  his  own.  Tliere  was  no  sound  of  fa¬ 
tigue  or  languor  in  that  quick,  hurrying  tread,  and  if 
he  had  taken  off  his  wet  overcoat  he  must  have  flung  | 


it  on  the  pegs  in  passing,  for  without  the  stoppage 
of  a  moment  he  skirted  the  narrow  passage  and 
threw  open  the  sitting-room  door. 

She  felt  he  stood  upon  the  threshold,  yet  she  did 
not  turn  her  head,  but,  with  her  chin  upon  her  hand 
and  her  elbow  on  her  knee,  maintained  the  attitude 
in  which  he  found  her. 

“  Margaret !  ” 

The  voice  was  so  husky  and  so  low,  the  tone  in 
which  he  uttered  her  name  so  different  to  the  caress¬ 
ing  accents  with  which  John  was  used  to  greet  her, 
that  curiosity  alone  would  have  impelled  her  then 
to  look  at  him. 

That  white  dace,  drawn  with  pain  or  fear,  and 
rendered  still  paler  by  the  flickering  firelight ;  those 
sad  yearning  eyes  and  that  agitated  mouth,  —  did 
they,  could  they  belong  to  her  good,  contented, 
cheerful  husband  ? 

“  John,  John !  what  is  the  matter  ?  Has  any¬ 
thing  happened  ?  Are  you  ill  ?  ” 

All  her  apathy  and  want  of  interest  died  away 
with  her  first  glance  at  him ;  and  in  an  instant  she 
had  sprung  to  her  feet,  and,  with  her  infant  on  one 
arm,  had  thrown  the  other  about  her  husband’s 
neck. 

“  AVhat  is  the  matter,  dearest  ?  why  do  you  trem¬ 
ble,  and  look  at  me  so  bard  ?  John,  I  have  never 
seen  you  like  this  before.” 

“  I  have  never  had  occasion  to  feel  like  this  be¬ 
fore,  Margaret.  I  am  the  bearer  of  bad  news  to 
you,  darling,  —  news  that  has  almost  broken  my  own 
heart.” 

She  looked  at  him  with  amazement.  There  he 
was,  alive  and  well,  and  Daisy  was  slumbering  upon 
her  arm.  What  great  calamity  could  happen  to 
her  which  did  not  affect  either  of  the  two  treasures 
of  her  life  ? 

“  Bad  news,  John  ?  What  can  it  be  ?  Oh !  tell 
me  quickly.” 

He  tried  to  answer  her,  but  his  voice  failed  him. 
A  dry,  harsh  sound  alone  issued  from  his  throat, 
which  threatened,  as  it  were,  to  choke  him.  At  the 
same  time  his  wife  thought  she  heard  other  footsteps 
shuffling  in  the  passage,  as  though  their  conference 
was  not  without  a  listener. 

“There  is  some  one  in  the  house!”  she  cried. 
“  0  John,  don’t  keep  me  longer  in  suspense !  Is  it 
—  arrest  ?  ” 

She  had  had  some  experience  of  that  sort  whilst 
living  with  her  brother’s  family,  and  the  dread  of  it 
had  always  kept  her  frugal  in  her  expenses,  —  yet 
her  husband  might  have  incurred  debt  unknown  to 
her. 

•  “  No,  no !  ”  he  groaned,  when,  at  last,  he  had 
found  voice  to  answer  her ;  “  not  that,  Margaret,  — 
0 !  I  wish  it  were ;  I  wish  a  life’s  imprisonment  for 
me  could  undo  what  has  occurred  to-day.  Stop, 
dearest,  stop  a  minute ;  don’t  look  that  way,  and  I 
will  summon  courage  to  tell  you  all.  O  Margaret ! 
be  brave,  for  I  bring  you  news  that  is  worse  than 
death.” 

She  was  too  alarmed  and  agitated  now  to  use  any 
more  entreaty-  She  could  only  stare  into  her  hus¬ 
band’s  face,  with  wild  pleading  eyes,  and  press  the 
shoulder  upon  which  she  leaned. 

“  Meg,  we  have  been  happy  together,  have  we 
not?  I  have  tried  to  make  you  so.  Say  I  have 
succeeded.” 

The  thought  of  her  late  discontent  flashed  across  her 
mind,  and  her  eyes  became  blurred  with  sudden  re¬ 
pentant  tears ;  yet,  when  she  answered  “  Yes,  dear ; 
yes,  dearest ;  God  knows  that  you  have  I  ”  she  an- 
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Bwered  truly,  not^tbstandlng  the  mood  in  which 
this  unknown  misfortune  had  surprised  her. 

“  And  you  love  me  ?  ”  he  continued ;  “  I  know 
you  love  me,  and  will  be  brave  for  my  sake. 
Margaret,  we  must  part.”  * 

She  did  not  scream  nor  faint ;  she  did  not  echo 
his  words,  or  exclaim  at  the  strangeness  of  their  im¬ 
port  ;  but  one  thought  possessed  her,  —  that  her 
husband  had  lost  his  senses,  and  so  entirely  was  this 
fear  portrayed  upon  her  8])eaking  features,  that 
John  Hartley  read  it  at  a  glauce. 

“  No,  Meg,  1  am  not  mad ;  I  have  all  my  senses 
now,  though  God  only  knows  how  long  I  may  retain 
them.  Turn  your  eyes  away,  —  look  anywhere  but 
at  me,  and  I  will  try  to  tell  you  all.” 

She  turned  them  instinctively  towards  the  half- 
closed  door.  But  the  next  moment  she  tore  herself 
from  her  husband’s  embrace,  and  pointed  to  the 
passage  in  alarm. 

“  John !  I  saw  —  I  am  sure  I  saw  some  one 
there,”  she  gasped  faintly,  —  “  some  one  moving  in 
the  dusk.  Who  is  it  ?  \Vho  can  have  business  here 
with  you  and  me  V  ” 

“  /  have,”  said  a  voice,  the  memory  of  which 
years  had  not  obliterated  from  her  mind ;  and  in  an¬ 
other  second  the  door  was  roughly  pushed  open,  and 
on  the  threshold  stood  the  figure  of  her  late  husband, 
of  the  man  whom  she  had  supposed  to  he  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  sea,  —  of  Robert  Nelson. 

As  he  made  his  appearance,  John  Hartley  instinc¬ 
tively  ipoved  to  the  side  of  his  wife,  and  placed  his 
arms  around  her  for .  support,  but  M.argaret  neither 
heeded  his  action  nor  himself.  She  was  standing  as 
though  she  had  been  turned  to  stone,  gazing  with 
widely  dilated  eyM  on  the  new  comer. 

“  Well,  you  don’t  seem  disposed  to  give  me  much 
of  a  welcome,  Mrs.  Nelson,”  he  e.xclaiined,  greeting 
her  surprise  with  a  hoarse  laugh ;  “  but  perhaps  I 
should  have  written  first  to  announce  my  coming. 
Only,  you  see,  three  years  spent  in  the  galleys  on 
the  coast  of  Morocco,  during  which  we  were  n’t  al¬ 
lowed  pen  and  ink  and  postage-stamps  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  our  friends,  makes  a  man  feel  as  if  no  time 
should  be  wasted  before  he  lets  his  wife  know  that 
he ’s  returned  to  his  lawful  duty.  Very  sorry  to  cut 
up  fun,  of  course,  but  you  seem  to  have  been  amus¬ 
ing  yourself  during  my  absence ;  so  I  think  it ’s  my 
turn  now.”  And,  with  a  malicious  leer  on  his  face, 
he  approached  Margaret’s  side,  as  though  to  take 
her  from  her  present  husband’s  arms.  But  she  only 
shrank  closer  into  them,  and  whispered,  faintly  :  — 

“  How  did  you  hear  of  this,  John  '{  Who  told  it 
you  ?  ” 

He  stooped  to  answer  her,  until  his  cold  lips 
touched  her  forehead. 

“  I  was  returning  to  our  home,  dearest,  —  ah  !  ” 
(with  a  shudder)  “  what  a  happy  home  it  has  been  ! 
—  when  this  man  followed  and  accosted  me.  At  first 
I  did  not  recognize  him ;  when  I  did,  thank  God 
that  in  my  griet  and  despair  I  did  not  harm  him.” 

“  But  how  has  it  all  happened,  John  V  Tell  me 
plainly,  for  I  can  hardly  think  or  understand.” 

“  Part  of  the  crew  of  the  wrecked  ‘  Mary  .Jane,’ 
Margaret,  who  put  off  in  the  long  boat,’  in  hopes  of 
reaching  land  in  safety,  were  driven  towards  the 
coast  of  Barbary,  and  there  taken  prisoners.  For 
the  last  three  years  they  have  been  working  in  the 
galleys  there,  Robert  Nelson  amongst  the  number, 
and  were  only  set  free  a  month  or  two  ago  by  the  aid 
of  an  English  exploring  party.” 

“  Now,  parson !  ”  exclaimed  Robert  Nelson,  as  he 
approached  the  wretched  pair,  “  I  can’t  waste  any 


more  time  here,  whilst  you  are  spinning  yarns  to  mj 
wife ;  I  shall  have  plenty  of  opportunities  to  tell  her 
everything  she  may  want  to  know  concerning  niy. 
self ;  and  as  I  wish  to  get  to  my  destination  to-night, 
the  sooner  she  makes  herself  ready  to  go  with  me 
the  better.” 

As  he  uttered  the  last  words,  a  piercing  shriek 
burst  from  Margaret’s  lips. 

“Go  with  you ! ”  she  exclaimed.  “ Leave  my 
husband  to  return  to  you  !  Never  !  I  will  perish 
first !  ” 

“  But,  as  it  happens,  missus,  you  won’t  be  allowed 
to  choose  betwixt  us,”  said  Robert  Nelson.  “  You 
belong  to  me,  and  with  me  you  must  go,  —  there ’s 
no  question  about  that,  —  and  I ’m  not  sure  that  I 
can’t  prosecute  the  parson  for  having  bagged  you  as 
soon  as  ever  my  back  was  turned.  It  was  a  dirty  trick 
to  play  any  man,  and  if  1  can  make  him  smart  for 
it,  1  will.  Meanwhile,  I  shall  take  my  own  again.” 

“  .John  !  .John  !  ”  she  said,  in  a  low  despairing 
voice,  which  yet  entreated  him  to  deny  the  other’s 
statement. 

“It  is  too  true,  my  darjing,  we  must  part.  0 
Margaret !  I ’d  give  all  I  possess,  except  my  hope 
for  the  future,”  he  said,  with  a  solemn  look  in  his 
sad  eyes,  “  to  undo  what  we  have  done  ;  but  that  is 
iinpos.sible.  We  erred  in  ignorance,  and  the  sin  is 
even  now  ‘forgiven  us.  But  parting,  Margaret,  is 
worse  than  death.” 

“  Keep  me  with  you,  John  ;  don’t  let  him  take  me 
away.  I  cannot  go.” 

“  How  can  I  keep  you,  little  one  ?  ”  he  answered, 
fondly.  “  Y'ou  are  my  wife,  Margaret ;  I  shall  al¬ 
ways  think  of  you  as  such ;  but  I  have  no  legal  right 
over  you  now,  and,  were  Robert  Nelson  to  give  up 
his  claim,  we  still  must  henceforth  be  nothing  to  each 
other.” 

“  Nothing  ”  she  cried,  in  a  burst  of  vehement 
passion.  “  Nothing  —  with  this  to  bind  us,”  hold¬ 
ing  out  the  sleeping  infant  at  the  full  length  of  her 
arms. 

John  Hartley  gazed  upon  it  for  a  moment,  and 
then,  with  a  groan,  turned  away  and  buried  his  face 
in  his  hands. 

“  Now,  Meg,”  exclaimed  Robert  Nelson,  laying 
his  hand  roughly  on  her  arm,  and  bringing  his 
dreaded,  bearded  visage  in  dangerous  proximity  to 
her  own,  “  stop  all  this  palavering,  and  make  ready 
to  come  with  me.  I’ve  stood  it  quite  long  enough, 
to  my  mind,  already.  It ’s  sufficient  for  me  to  find 
that  you’ve  been  the  wife  of  another  man  during 
my  absence,  without  having  to  stand  by  and  hear 
your  cursed  fooling  with  one  another.  Go  up  stairs 
and  put  your  things  together.  Uoyou  hear  what  I 
say  to  you  ?  In  another  half-hour  I  must  be  on  my 
road  again.” 

“  But  without  me,”  she  replied,  fiercely.  “  I  can¬ 
not  go  with  j’ou.  I  tciU  not !  You  despised  and  ill- 
treated  me  when  I  was  your  wife,  and  then  they 
said  that  you  were  dead,  and  I  married  another 
man,  and  if  I  am  not  his  wife,  I  am  no  one’s.  I  will 
not  go  with  you.  No  power  on  earth  shall  make 
me  !  ” 

The  bronzed  face  of  the  returned  sailor  grew  still 
darker  beneath  the  flush  of  rising  passion. 

“  We  ’ll  soon  see  about  that,”  he  answered  with 
fixed  teeth.  “  I  was  going  to  give  you  time  to  get 
your,  things  together,  but  you  must  come  without 
them  now  —  and  at  once.” 

“  John  1  John  1  save  me !  ”  she  cried,  flying  to  her 
husband’s  side. 

“  Margaret  1  dearest !  I  am  powerless.  In  the 
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face  of  your  first  husband’s  claim  I  can  say  nothing. 
He  has  legal  right  to  you,  my  poor  girl,  and  I 
have  none.  Pray,  Margaret ;  pray,  my  dearest,  that 
Heaven  may  grant  you  strength  to  do  your  duty. 
There  is  nothing  left  for  either  of  us  except  prayer.” 

Still  she  struggle<l  in  Robert  Nelson’s  grasp,  af¬ 
firming  passionately  that  she  did  not  belong  to  him  ; 
that  she  was  not  hi.s  wife  ;  and  that  she  would  soon¬ 
er  die  than  return  to  his  protection. 

“  Margaret,”  interposed  the  calm  voice  of  John 
Ilaitley,  “  my  wife  —  ah,  no  !  I  meant  my  dearest, 
listen  to  me,  and  be  brave ;  resistance  is  utterly  use¬ 
less.  It  is  we  who,  though  innocently,  have  been 
in  the  wrong ;  it  is  we  whose  hands  are  now  fettered ; 
and  Heaven,  who  has  permitted  your  husband  to  re¬ 
turn  alive,  intends  that  you  shall  do  your  duty  to¬ 
wards  him  as  you  have  done  it  to  me.” 

“  You  don’t  love  me,  John,”  she  answered,  mourn¬ 
fully  ;  “  you  can’t  love  me  as  I  love  you,  or  you 
would  die  before  you  gave  me  up  so  easily.” 

“  Easily  ?  ”  he  repeated,  bitterly.  “  If  this  task 
be  easy,  Meg,  God  have  mercy  on  those  who  endure 
hanler  ones !  ” 

“  I’ll  have  no  more  of  this,”  said  Robert  Nelson, 
rudely ;  “  I 'm  sick  of  such  bosh.  Put  down  that 
brat  and  follow  me.  I  ’ll  not  wait  another  second.” 

“  My  child !  must  I  part  with  my  child  ?  ”  screamed 
the  unhappy  woman,  as  she  pressed  the  infant  closer 
to  her  breast.  “  O  John  !  can  he  take  away  my 
baby?  Can  he  force  me  to  leave  that  too  be¬ 
hind  ?  ” 

“  And  am  I  to  have  nothing,  Margaret '?  ”  replied 
John  Hartley  in  a  voice  of  despair ;  “  am  I  to  lose 
wife  and  child  at  one  blow?  all  the  desire  of  my 
eyes  at  a  stroke  ?  Won’t  you  leave  Daisy  behind 
you,  as  a  little  comfort  that  may  prevent  my  heart 
from  breaking?” 

She  rushed  back  to  him,  and  put  the  baby  in  his 
amis. 

“Mine,”  she  whispered,  with  feverishly  excited 
eyes,  and  gasping  tone,  “  mine  and  yours,  —  ours, 
John,  —  I  give  her  to  you ;  love  her  for  her  wretched 
mother’s  sake.” 

“  You  should  n’t  have  taken  her,  anyway,”  growled 
Robert  Nelson ;  “  I  ’ll  have  no  other  man’s  brat 
kicking  about  my  premises ;  but  it ’s  as  well,  per¬ 
haps,  to  make  a  virtue  of  a  necessity.  Now,  are  you 
ready  ?  ” 

Then  she  turned,  and  fell  at  that  hard  man’s  feet, 
and  embraced  his  knees  with  her  hands,  as  she 
poured  forth  her  soul  in  an  entreaty  that  he  Would 
give  her  up. 

“  Robert,  have  pity  on  me  —  on  us  —  I  shall  nev¬ 
er  live  with  John  Hartley  again  ;  I  shall  leave  this 
dear  home,  where  I  have  been  so  happy ;  but  don’t 
ask  me  to  return  and  be  your  wife.  To  remain  here 
would  not  be  right,  but  to  return  to  you  seems 
woi-sc.  O  Robert,  have  pity  —  have  mercy  on  us 
both!  Listen  to  my  baby  wailing  for  me,  and 
don’t  separate  me  utterly  from  all  that  is  so 
dear !  ” 

But  she  might  as  well  have  laid  her  he.id  against 
!  a  stone  wall,  and  implored  it  to  respond  to  her  pas- 
I  sionatc  entreaty. 

I  The  only  answer  which  she  obtained  from  Robert 
I  Nelson  was  a  harsh  laugh  at  her  distress,  as  with  a 
I  grasp  of  iron  on  hi^r  arm  he  dragged  her  roughly 
towards  the  op<m  door,  and  she  felt  tliat  her  fate 
was  decided,  and  hope,  in  tliis  world,  over  for  her. 

“  Husband,  Go<l  bless  you  for  all  the  love  you 
have  showeruil  upon  me  !  I  have  been  ungrateful, 
John,  often  impatient,  discontented,  and  careless. 


but  I  have  loved  you  faithfully  through  it  all.  O, 
don’t  forget  me  now  that  I  am  going  1  ” 

Such  were  her  farewell  sentences,  frantically 
uttered,  as,  half-dragged  and  half-supported,  she 
was  borne  through  the  dark  passage  towards  the 
outer  door. 

“  I  shall  never  forget  you,  darling ;  and  —  we 
shall  meet  again  —  look  up,  Meg,  and  think  of 
that !  ” 

One  backward  glance  at  him  whom  she  had  con¬ 
sidered  as  her  husband,  as  he  uttered  these  last  fond 
words ;  and  Margaret,  that  cruel  grip  still  fixed 
upon  her  arm,  was  hurried  out  of  the  house  into  the 
driving,  pitiless  rain. 

Bareheaded,  and  otherwise  unprotected  from  the 
inclement  weather,  it  still  never  struck  her  as 
strange,  remembering  Robert  Nelson’s  brutality  to¬ 
wards  her  in  years  gone  by%  that  he  should  choose 
to  expose  her  to  the  fury  of  the  elements.  The 
rain,  if  anything,  was  coming  down  harder  than  it 
had  done  before;  in  a  few  minutes  her  dress  was 
clinging  miserably  about  her  wet  ankles,  and  her 
shoes  were  soaked  through ;  and  yet  the  soreness  of 
her  heart  and  the  great  dread  creeping  over  her  of 
the  man  into  whose  power  she  had  again  been 
thrown,  prevented  her  thoughts  dwelling  upon  any¬ 
thing  but  the  two  dear  ones  she  had  left  in  the  old 
house  behind  her,  and  the  hard  grasp  upon  her  arm 
which  seemed  to  press  into  her  flesh  like  heated 
iron. 

Onwards  he  hurried  her;  never  relaxing  that 
unnecessary  torture  of  restraint ;  never  addressing 
a  word  to  her  of  comfort  or  affection  ;  whilst  she, 
walking  at  her  utmost  speed  to  keep  up  with  his 
stri<le,  did  not  so  much  as  lift  her  eyes  to  the  dark, 
dreaded  face  which  she  felt  ever  and  again  to  be 
regarding  her. 

She  never  inquired  where  he  was  taking  her. 
They  passed  stand  after  stand  of  hackney  cabs,  but 
Robert  Nelson  did  not  offer  to  put  her  into  one  of 
them,  and  she  did  not  venture  to  suggest  that  he 
should.  They  might  have  been  walking  to  the 
world’s  end  together  for  aught  she  knew  or  cared. 
She  could  think  but  of  two  things,  —  her  regret  for 
the  past,  and  her  fear  of  the  future. 

By  and  by,  after  they  had  traversed  what  had 
seemed  to  Margaret  miles  of  dark  and  sloppy  pave¬ 
ments,  Robert  Nelson,  without  relaxing  his  hold 
upon  her  arm,  turned  suddenly  in  another  direction, 
and  she  found  herself  inside  a  railway  station.  A 
bu.sy,  bustling  station,  where  bells  were  ringing,  and 
passengers  pushing,  and  porters  calling,  and  every¬ 
thing  gave  token  that  a  train  was  just  about  to  start ; 
and  from  which  in  another  minute  she  found  herself 
rushing  into  the  dark,  unknown  country,  the  sole 
companion  of  Robert  Nelson  in  a  first-cl.oss  carriage. 
She  shrunk  into  a  corner,  and  resigned  herself  to 
thought. 

Then  it  was  in  the  cold  and  silent  night,  the  only 
tight  being  the  dim  oil-lamp  which  burned  in  the 
centre  of  the  carriage,  that  all  the  petty  discontent 
of  which  she  had  been  that  day  guilty  came  back 
upon  Margaret’s  mind  to  sting  it  with  self-reproach. 
What  would  she  have  given  at  that  moment  to  be 
installed  once  more  mistress  of  the  dull  liome,  where 
visitors  came  seldom,  and  pleasures  (such  as  the 
world  terms  “  pleasures  ”)  were  lew  and  far  be¬ 
tween  !  How  sweet  appeared  in  j-etrospect  the 
peaceful  hours  when  she  had  known  no  fear,  which 
she  had  passed  in  nursing  her  bal>y,  or  sitting  at 
her  once-ilespised  sewing-machine  !  How  calm  and 
happy,  how  free  from  jar  and  disaffection,  had  been 
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those  quiet  evening,  when  John,  wearied  by  the 
long  day’s  toil,  would  bid  her  be  idle  with  himself ; 
and  in  summer  ^ike  her  for  a  stroll  until  heaven 
was  dotted  with  its  stars,  or  in  winter  draw  her 
chair  beside  his  own,  and  hold  her  h.^nd  in  his, 
whilst  he  told  her  how  he  loved  her,  and  pictured 
the  future  which  might  one  day  be  theirs. 

As  she  thought  of  all  this,  and  compared  her  pres¬ 
ent  feelings  with  those  which  she  had  encouraged 
but  a  few  hours  before,  Margaret  shuddered  at  her 
ingratitude  for  the  benefits  which  Heaven  had  sent 
her,  and  hated  herself  for  having  entertained  it. 

“  Why  don’t  you  speak,  Meg  V  ”  interrupted  the 
coarse  voice  of  Robert  Nelson.  “  Here ’s  your  law¬ 
ful  husband  come  back  to  you  after  an  absence  of 
more  than  three  years,  and  you  don’t  seem  to  have 
a  word  to  say  to  him.  Are.  you  sulky,  or  are  you 
asleep  ?  ” 

“  O,  don’t  ask  me !  ”  said  the  unhappy  woman. 
“  Don’t  speak  to  me.  I  have  nothing  to  say.” 

“  But  you  shall  say  something  if  I  choose  it,”  he 
replied,  with  decision,  as  he  changed  his  scat  to  the 
one  opposite  her  owp.  “  Now,  look  you  here,  mis¬ 
sus  ;  you  were  always  a  stiff  lot  to  deal  with  even 
in  the  old  times,  and  I  dare  say  the  parson’s  disci- 

!)line  has  n’t  made  you  any  better.  But  what  did 
or  him,  you  know,  won’t  do  for  me.  You  know 
me,  —  none  better,  and  I  tell  you,  once  for  all,  this 
won’t  do.  You  can  rattle  away  fast  enough  when 
you  like,  and  I  choose  that  you  shall  talk  to  me 
now ;  so  tell  me  of  all  you ’ve  been  doing  since  I ’ve 
been  away.” 

“  O  no  —  no,  not  that !  ”  she  e.xclaimed,  in  a 
voice  of  pain. 

“  But  I  choose  that.” 

“  I  cannot.” 

Robert  Nelson’s  face  grew  angry,  and  he  took  a 
coil  of  rope  from  one  of  his  pockets,  at  the  sight  of 
which  Margaret  shuddered,  and  he  saw  it. 

“  Ah  !  you  remember  this,  do  you  ?  ”  •  he  said, 
with  a  chuckle.  “  Well,  you  ’ll  t.oste  it  again,  my 
dear,  if  you  begin  any  of  your  old  tricks.  Come, 
sit  on  my  knee.” 

He  had  been  her  husband,  but  his  touch  seemed 
now  (remembering  the  later  purer  touch  of  John 
Hartley’s  hand)  to  have  become  defilement  to  her, 
and  she  shrank  from  it  visibly. 

“  Come,  Meg,  do  as  I  tell  you.” 

“  Don’t  ask  me ;  pray,  don’t  ask  me.” 

“  Is  it  to  be  war  or  peace  between  us,  then  ?  ” 

“  War,”  she  said,  despairingly,  “  if  you  require  the 
appearance  of  love  from  me.” 

And  then  she  shrieked,  for  he  had  raised  his  hand 
to  strike  her,  and  his  dark  fierce  eyes  glared  malig¬ 
nantly,  as  though  he  could  have  killed  her  where 
she  sat. 

But  her  shriek  was  mingled  with  other  shrieks, 
arid  died  amongst  them  ;  whilst  his  uplifted  arm  sud¬ 
denly  descended,  not  of  his  own  will,  but  from  the 
force  of  a  tremendous  shock  by  which  the  carriage 
that  they  occupied  was  thrown  off  the  line,  and,  with 
several  others,  hurled  down  an  embankment,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  it  rested,  broken  into  pieces. 

Their  train  had  come  into  collision  with  another, 
and  the' loss  of  life  and  property  was  fearful.  But 
Margaret  knew  nothing  but  that  she  lay  crushed 
and  all  but  insensible  beneath  the  ddbris  of  some  of 
the  fallen  carriages,  and  that  her  life  was  slowly 
ebbing  out  of  her. 

She  had  no  pity  or  fear  for  herself;  she  onljr  felt 
thankful  that  Heaven  had  permitted  her  to  die  in¬ 
stead  of  live. 


[  “  Don’t  touch  me,”  she  murmured,  when  some 

one  laid  a  hand,  as  she  thought,  on  her  shoulder* 

“  don’t  touch  me.  Thank  God  !  I  am  dying.” 

She  feared  that  a  touch  might  recall  Ler  to  life  • 
she  dreaded  lest  some  goo<l  Samaritan  should  strire 
to  retain  in  her  that  which  the  loss  of  John  Hartley 
had  converted  from  a  blessing  to  a  curse. 

“  Don’t  touch  me,”  she  again  whispered,  as  the 
handling  became  more  patent  to  her  senses ;  “  only 
leave  me  alone.” 

“  Only  leave  you  alone,  little  wife  !  When  the 
fire  has  completely  gone  out,  and  the  room  is  as 
cold  as  a  cellar,  and  1  am  waiting  for  my  tea.  Why, 
it ’s  not  like  my  busy  bee  to  be  sleeping  on  the 
hearth-rug  when  her  husb.and  wants  her.  What’s 
the  matter,  Meg.  Are  you  tired,  my  darling,  or 
only  lazy  ?  ” 

Margaret  Hartley  started  to  her  feet  as  if  she  . had 
been  shot.  The  room  in  utter  darkness ;  the  fire 
burnt  out  in  the  grate  ;  and  the  baby  on  her  bosom 
even  shivering  with  the  cold.  How  could  she  have 
been  so  foolish  as  to  slumber  there  whilst  all  her  du¬ 
ties  were  neglected  ? 

But  the  next  moment  her  dream  and  its  import 
flashed  upon  her  mind,  and,  feeling  the  glad  relief 
which  comes  to  us  when  we  have  experienced  some 
unfounded  dread,  she  burst  into  a  flood  of  happy 
tears. 

“  O  John !  John  !  ”  she  exclaimed,  as  she  hung 
about  her  husband’s  neck.  “  1  dreamed  that  1  had 
lost  you :  that  we  were  separated." 

“  God  forbid,  my  love !  ”  he  answered,  solemnly. 

“  I  trust  that  nothing  will  ever  have  the  power  to 
separate  us,  except  death.  But  give  me  the  Daisy, 
Meg,  and  let  us  have  candles  and  tea.  I ’m  as  hun¬ 
gry*  as  a  hunter  to-night,  and  shall  do  justice  to  any¬ 
thing  you  may  have  to  give  me.” 

She  dried  her  eyes,  and  set  about  seeing  to  her 
husband’s  comfort,  whibt  a  glad  thanksgiving  that 
her  fear  was  “  but  as  a  dream  that  is  told  ”  kept 
ringing  its  hallelujah  in  her  heart.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  fire  was  burning  again  in  the  grate,  the  candles 
were  lighted  and  on  the  table,  and  Margaret  had 
decided  that  she  could  spare  John  a  morsel  of  cold 
meat  for  his  tea  from  the  provision  for  next  day’s  11 
dinner.  AVhen  she  returned,  she  found  him  dancing  || 
the  child  upon  his  knee,  whilst  he  sang  a  lively  tune  | 
to  mark  the  time.  What  could  have  happened  to 
her  usually  sober  and  sedate  husband  to  make  him 
so  merry  to-night  ?  Margaret  thought,  as  she  looked 
at  his  bright  lace  and  listened  to  his  cheerful  voice, 
that  she  bad  never  seen  John  so  gay  before.  But, 
as  his  spirits  rose  (and  they  had  not  reached  their 
ultimatum  until  after  tea),  hers  seemed  to  fall 
Self-reproach  was  heavy  at  her  heart;  her  husband’s 
bright  content  contrasted  most  unfavorably  with 
her  feelings  of  the  afternoon ;  and  the  more  she  | 
thought  on  them,  and  on  her  dream,  the  more  she 
despised  herself  for  having  given  way  to  their  indul-  ! 
gence.  She  was  depressed  and  half  tearful  all  the  ' 
evening ;  and  her  husband’s  remonstrances  only 
called  forth  what  were  to  him  most  mysterious  ex¬ 
pressions  of  penitent  humility. 

“T  am  not  worthy  to  be  your  wife,  John,”  she  ex¬ 
claimed,  on  one  occasion.  “  I  am  far  worse  than 
you  think  me  to  be.  Ah  !  if  you  knew  all !  ”  —  and  , 
then  John  laughed  at  her,  and  affirmed  he  would 
not  be  afraid  even  to  know  “  all.”  He  was  too  sure 
of  his  little  wife’s  integrity  and  love  for  him. 

“  What  o’clock  is  it  ?  ”  he  asked  more  than  once 
during  the  evening. 
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“  Wliat  makes  you  so  curious  about  the  time, 
John  ?  ”  inquired  his  wife.  “  Have  you  to  go  out 
again  ?  I  hope  not,  for  it  is  raining  harder  than 
^er  ” ;  and  she  shuddered  to  recall  how  she  had 
i  been  dragged  (in  fancy)  bareheaded  through  that 
!  very  rain  a  prisoner  in  the .  grasp  of  Robert  Nel- 
'  son. 

“  Nothing  of  the  sort,”  replied  her  husband ;  “  my 
'  \rork  is  over  for  to-day.  And  yet  I  am  anxious 
'  about  the  time,  Meg,  and  I  wish  it  were  nine 
o'clock. 

“It  must  be  nearly  so,”  she  answered,  as  she 
peeped  behind  the  blind ;  “  for  the  jiostman  is  next 
door.” 

John  Hartley  rose  from  his  seat,  and,  coming  be- 

•  hind  her,  placed  his  hands  upon  her  shoulders. 

How  he  trembled  !  —  or  was  it  her  own  frame 
which  shook  beneath  his  weight  ? 

“  Is  the  postman  coming  here  ?  ”  he  whispered, 
eagerly.  (Why,  what  on  earth  could  John  want  to 
:  know  that  for,  —  he  who  so  seldom  received  or 
'  wrote  a  letter  'i)  “  He  is  —  is  he  not,  Margaret — 
yes !  —  no !  —  yes  !  he  is.  Hurra !  —  my  darling  — 
it ’s  all  right !  ”  and,  with  one  fond  kiss  on  her  as¬ 
tonished  face,  he  had  darted  like  a  boy  into  the 
passage,  and  opened  the  hall  door  himself. 

“  Here  it  is  !  ”  he  exclaimed,  as  he  rushed  back 
with  an  open  letter  in  his  hand.  “  I  could  not  tell 
you  before,  dearest,  lest  you  should  bft  disappointed, 
but  I  had  seen  Lonl  Chester  this  afternoon,  and 
was  almost  sure  of  it.” 

“  Of  what  —  of  what  ?  ”  she  said,  eagerly. 

“  Of  a  living  in  the  country,  dearest :  of  the  In- 
!  cumbency  of  Middlecross,  the  village  where  my 
I  mother  and  sistei-s  live.  Ah  !  I  can  take  you  there 
I  now,  Meg,  darling  !  —  take  down  my  dear  wife  and 
my  little  child,  of  whom  I  am  so  proud,  and  show 
!  my  people  I  am  justly  so:  take  you  to  one  of  the 
I  prettiest  parsonages  in  England ;  just  such  a  home 
,  as  we  have  always  pictured  and  longed  to  have 
I  together ;  where  Daisy  shall  learn  to  walk  upon  the 
;  green  grass;  and  we  shall  have  a  garden,  and  a 
i  meadow,  and  keep  our  cows  and  pigs;  and  you 
i  shall  have  your  poultry ;  and  —  why,  what ’s  this, 
darling  ?  —  in  tears  ?  —  when  I  thought  you  would 
I  be  so  glad.” 

“  0  John !  John !  ”  sobbed  the  little  woman,  “  I 
,  don’t  deserve  it;  indeed  1  don’t.  Take  me  in 
your  arms,  John,  and  let  me  tell  you  all.  I  shall 

•  never  be  happy  again  until  you  have  forgiven  me.” 

,  And  with  her  head  upon  her  husband’s  breast, 

I  and  her  arms  about  his  neck,  Meg  Hartley  told  of 
I  her  former  discontent  and  present  penitence,  and 
1  received  his  full  forgiveness  ere  she  slept. 


THE  FATE  OF  BEING  DEAD  WITHOUT 
KNOWING  IT. 

“  Ay,”  said  Lord  Chesterfield  in  the  days  of  his 
>ge,  “  poor  old  Tyrawley  and  I  are  both  of  us  dead, 
if  we  only  knew  it.”  It  is  astonishing  that  this  fitet 
of  people  being  dead  for  j'ears  before  they  are  buried 
is  not  more  commonly  perceived  and  acted  on  than 
it  is,  and  not  people  only,  but  books,  newspapers, 
institutions,  and  whatever  else  is  capable  of  having 
life  and  keeping  the  appearance  of  it  after  the  real¬ 
ity  has  come  to  an  end.  For,  look  where  we  will, 
on  every  side  you  see  incurables  and  ineapables 
tripping  and  stumping  hither  and  thither  with  all 
the  pretensions  and  airs  of  life  as  if  they  were  in  the 
heyday  of  a  career,  while  in  truth  they  are  only  as 
spent  cannon-balls,  toothless  watch-dogs,  ghosts,  or 


whatever  emblem  one  may  choose  for  what  was  once 
something  and  is  now  nothing.  A  book,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  can  preserve  an  amazing  air  of  vitality  and 
popularity  for  years  after  all  the  truth  that  was  once 
in  it  has  been  absorbed  into  current  opinion,  trans- 
feiTed  to  new  forms  and  expressions ;  or,  owing  to 
change  of  circumstance,  has  ceased  to  be  true  at  all. 
It  is  notorious  that  a  journal  may  keep  most  of  its 
reputation,  and  ever  so  many  of  its  readers,  long  after 
any  intellectual  sap  has  ceased  to  flow  in  its  col¬ 
umns,  and  after  it  has  begun  to  give  its  readers, 
instead  of  fruitage,  mere  abundance  of  dry  leaves 
and  sticks.  And  so  pf  human  beings.  It  is  im¬ 
mensely  difficult  for  a  man  to  know  when  he  is 
dead ;  to  know,  that  is  to  say,  when  he  has  lost  the 
faculty  of  moving  along  with  his  time,  and  living  in 
its  foremost  ideas  and  aspirations ;  when  he  has  no 
longer  anything  to  hope  for,  nor  much  to  care  foj, 
nothing  to  contribute  to  the  common  stock,  nor 
much  to  receive  from  the  efforts  of  others,  nor  any 
will  to  receive  it.  Of  course  it  may  be  said  that, 
from  this  point  of  view,  a  great  many  persons  are  as 
good  as  still-boAi  to  begin  with.  And  this  is  quite 
true.  There  is  something  partly  pathetic  and  partly 
comic  in  the  number  of  men  and  women  whom  one 
meets  in  the  world  who  have  never  been  quickened 
into  life  by  the  stimulus  of  circumstance,  and  yet 
who  move  through  their  existence  with  all  the  man¬ 
ner  of  active  creatures.  They  eat  and  drink,  and  to 
a  certain  extent  have  the  gift  of  'articulate  speech, 
and  they  go  i’  th.^  catalogue  for  human  creatures. 
But  what  of  all  this  simulation  of  life  ?  They  only 
move  in  a  phantasmagoria.  Nothing  comes  of  them, 
except  a  certain  blocking  up  of  the  way  for  the  liv¬ 
ing.  These  persons,  however,  are  to  be  borne  with, 
if  without  sympathy,  also  without  active  wrath. 
Anger  directed  against  blocks  is  a  waste  of  a  good 
thing. 

The  case  of  those  who  have  lived  and  live  no 
more,  yet  remain  on  the  face  of  the  earth  notwith¬ 
standing,  is  different.  Their  obstructive  power  i» 
of  an  active  sort,  and,  with  the  reputation  of  their 
lives  to  back  them,  their  chances  of  doing  mischief 
are  most  serioasly  ample.  Take  a  politician,  for 
example,  who  has  been  bred  up  in  principles  that 
have  become  sacred  traditions  with  him,  and  which 
appear  to  him  to  contain  all  things  that  are  needful 
to  salvation.  The  reasons  which  recommended  them 
to  him  may  have  been  good  reasons,  and  for  their 
time  they  may  have  suited  circumstances  to  perfec¬ 
tion.  But  circumstances  change,  and  unless  the 
man  changes  foo,  and  shifts  his  ground  to  match, 
then  all  the  good  which  he  did  and  got  the  credit  of 
doing  becomes  in  the  public  mind  a  ground  for  con¬ 
tinuing  to  believe  in  him,  and  so  past  benefits  grow 
into  a  root  of  present  and  future  injury.  The 
Americans  are  often  reproached  with  their  short 
memories  towards  their  statesmen.  They  have  a 
quaint  proverb  about  the  exceeding  smallness  of 
ex-presidents.  Yet  would  it  not  have  saved,  would 
it  not  even  now  save  England  many  troubles,  if 
some  ex-premiers  and  ex-politicians  of  lower  degree 
were  to  fall  into  as  small  estate  as  that  of  men  who 
have  filled  high  political  office  in  America  ?  The 
good  that  men  do  perhaps  dies  with  them ;  ’t  were 
no  bad  thing  if  they  should  die  when  they  have 
done  what  good  they  can.  For  this  is  just  one  of 
those  places  where  our  English  fashion  of  reverence, 
good  and  gracious  as  it  is  in  so  many  respects,  does 
us  real  harm,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  until  some 
magician  has  conferred  on  statesmen,  authors,  and 
all  others  whom  it  may  concern,  the  admirable  qual- 
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ity  of  knowing  exactly  when  they  are  dead.  There 
is  not  one  leading  man  out  of  filly  with  this  rare  gill 
of  knowing  when  .the  sap  has  ceased  to  flow,  when 
his  agility  m  moving  with  circumstances  is  palsied, 
when  the  time  has  come  for  retirement  into  the  cool 
and  graceful  region  of  reminiscence.  There  are  so 
many  reasons  why  even  a  good  man  should  be 
reluctant  to  acknowledge  that  he  has  a  foot  in  the 
political  or  speculative  grave.  His  methods  have 
answered  in  past  times,  why  sliould  they  not  answer 
now  ?  He  was  in  active  life  when  his  opponents 
were  in  the  fourth  form  at  school,  for  he  was  study¬ 
ing  the  highest  problems  in  t^is  or  in  that  when  they 
were  puzzling  over  its  very  elements ;  surely  he 
must  be  the  wiser,  &c.  ?  The  other  side  of  all  tliis  is 
not  apparent  to  him,  —  that  the  very  qualities  which 
enabled  him  to  understand  and  to  grapple  with  one 
set  of  circumstauces  may  most  eflectually  unfit  him 
for  tlMj  comprehension  and  settlement  of  the  next 
set  presenting  themselves. 

To  put  it  into  a  formula,  —  a  human  character  is 
much  more  likely  to  stiffen  than  human  circumstance 
to  reproduce  itself.  Perhaps  the  world  finds  this 
out  most  constantly  and  most  e.xpcnsively  in  the 
case  of  military  people.  No  experience  is  able  to 
drive  out  of  the  heads  of  a  government  the  idea 
that  the  veteran  must  be  the  right  person  and  the 
best  person  avmlabie  to  place  in  command.  Be¬ 
cause  old  Gieneral  Scott  had  proved  himself  er^ual 
to  the  conduct  of  a  war  in  Mexico,  the  American 
Government  argued  that  he  was  the  best  man  they 
could  find  to  fight  a  territory  of  thousands  of  scpiare 
miles.  The  poor  man  was,  in  point  of  military 
capacity,  as  dead  ten  years  ago  as  he  is  now.  Eng¬ 
lish  military  history  is  a  long  ehroniclc  of  the  effort 
of  men  with  life  and  an  alert  vision  to  break  the 
monopoly  of  command  enjoyed  by  creatures  long 
defunct.  How  much  force  has  been  lost  to  the 
country,  wasted  in  this  heart-breaking  and  miser¬ 
able  struggle,  no  mortal  man  can  tell.  \Ve  can  only 
imagine  it  from  the  spectacle  of  the  same  sort  of 
waste  still  visible  to  anybody  who  has  eyes  to  see, 
and  from  the  sound  of  it  audible  at  this  moment 
by  anybody  who  has  ears  to  hear.  The  penalties 
which  a  people  pay  for  their  adoration  of  experi¬ 
ence  are  a  great  deal  heavier  in  the  long  run,  and 
spread  over  the  total,  than  any  which  the  adoration 
of  rashness  and  audacity  would  be  likely  to  eost 
them.  Only  the  penalties  are  mainly  negative. 
They  do  not  assume  the  shape  usually  taken  by  the 
penalties  of  audacity,  of  tremendous  and  striking 
disaster,  about  which  there  can  be  no  doubt,  nor  de¬ 
nial,  nor  mistake.  The  mischief  of  the  rule  of  the 
dead  lies  in  the  number  of  opportunities  of  which 
they  rob  us,  of  the  achievements  that  might  have 
saved  us  but  for  them,  of  the  heroes  who  would  have 
risen  up  to  deliver  us  if  they  had  not  been  kept  under, 
as  though  they  were  flames  of  destroying  fire  instead 
of  rays  of  healing  light.  It  is  something  of  an  open 
question  whether  the  men  who  were  once  wise  do 
not  inflict  more  ill  upon  us  than  those  who  were 
always  fools.  That  they  have  the  best  opportunity 
is  certain.  It  is  the  latter,  indeed,  to  whom  they 
are  most  indebted  for  this  opportunity. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  great  aim  and  character¬ 
istic  of  a  wise  practical  philosophy  is  to  keep  men 
out  of  the  horrid  mental  fit  of  being  dead,  while 
thinking  that  they  still  live,  by  prolonging  mental 
activity,  or,  to  use  a  preclser  phrase,  the  faculty  of 
taking  an  interest  in  a  great  number  of  objects,  as 
long  as  there  is  any  sort  of  consciousness ’left.  This 
is  perfectly  true,  but  it  is  not  quite  the  whole  truth 


of  the  matter.  To  take  interest  in  things  is  only  a 
virtue  when  your  interest  is  untainted  by  the  poison 
of  egotism.  Most  people  would  like  to  see  good 
things  done,  but  a  considerable  proportion  among 
them  would  make  this  conditional  on  the  thingi 
being  done  by  themsel'^es,  or  at  least  in  their  own 
special  Way.  Their  very  activity  of  interest  dis¬ 
played  by  the  unconsciously  defunct  is  just  what 
makes  them  so  truly  pestilent.  The  wise  and  vi^ 
tuous  man  is  he  who  is  keenly  anxious  for  this  mat¬ 
ter  and  for  that,  and  yet  insists  neither  on  his  own 
(Kisition  being  in  the  front,  nor  on  his  own  pe¬ 
culiar  methods  being  implicitly  adopted.  Not  to 
sum  up  the  universe  in  your  own  individuality  ii 
the  beginning  of  wisdom.  Men  possessed  of  thu 
wisdom  are  conscious  that  each  of  us  only  marches 
as  one  in  a  vast  and  numberless  army.  What  one 
can  do  is  as  nothing.  When  he  has  fallen  under 
the  burden  and  the  heat,  the  great  host  marches 
on  and  on  as  before.  To  think  much  on  this,  much 
on  the  race  and  little  on  self,  is  the  surest  way  of 
avoiding  premature  death.  Consciousness  of  the  i 
immeasurable  size  of  all  life  in  comparison  of  any 
one,  even  if  that  be  the  most  important^  and  how 
much  more  if  it  be  of  the  least  important,  is  proba-  : 
bly  the  most  indispensable  of  these  elements  which 
keep  a  character  wholesome  and  lifelike.  AVith 
this  element  the  chances  of  one’s  unconsciously 
passing  away  to  limbo,  and  yet  persisting  in  flutter-  f 
ing  and  gibbering  among  old  scenes,  are  indefi¬ 
nitely  lessened. 

THE  COMING  ECLIPSE. 

There  is  to  occur  this  year,  on  the  17th  of 
August,  one  of  the  most  imposing  solar  eclipses  that 
an  observer  on  this  earth  is  in  a  position  to  behold. 
Remarkable  phenomena  of  the  kind  have  happened 
before,  and  will  happen  again ;  but  this  one  pos¬ 
sesses  a  special  interest.  There  are  total  eclipses 
and  total  eclipses ;  in  some  the  totality  lasts  but  a 
very  few  seconds,  and  the  spectator  has  small  time 
to  study  the  startling  phenomena  that  the  occasion 
manifests ;  in  others,  however,  the  obscuration  en¬ 
dures  for  several  minutes,  and  good  opportunity 
is  afforded  for  observing  and  recording  the  attend¬ 
ant  appearances.  Now  in  the  eclipse  in  question 
the  sun  will  be  hidden  for  more  than  six  minutes, 
nearly  the  maximum  possible  interval,  and  the  as¬ 
tronomers  ate  on  the  qui  vice  with  preparations  for 
making  the  best  use  of  this  time  in  settling  moot 
(|uestions  now  existing,  and  in  gleaning  new  facts 
for  the  advancement  of  their  comprehensive  science. 
One  unfortunate  circumstance  is  that  the  spectacle 
can  only  be  witnessed  in  situations  far  removed  from 
the  great  centres  of  European  civilization  ;  for  the 
shadow  path  of  the  moon  pas.ses  over  India,  the 
Malay  Peninsula,  and  the  Oriental  Islands.  But 
this  has  not  deterred  the  cavans  from  their  search 
after  knowledge ;  India,  at  all  events,  ofi’ers  a 
vantage-ground  for  the  observers,  which  ample  prep-, 
arations  have  been  made  to  occupy.  Schemes  have 
been  discussed,  expensive  instruments  have  been 
made,  and  eyes  and  hands  carefully  trained  to 
use  them ;  and  well-equipped  expeditions  have  been 
fitted  out.  Learned  societies  have  given  their 
brains,  and  governments  their  moneys,  and  all  that 
far-sight  and  foresight  can  do  has  been  done  to 
make  the  event  a  fruitful  one  to  science ;  for  it  may 
be  centuries  ere  an  eclipse  of  such  magnitude  will 
occur  again. 

In  times  when  minds  were  dull  and  uninquiring, 
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and  when  eyes  had  no  telescopes  to  aid  them  in 
prying  into  the  half-revealed  secrets  of  nature,  a 
solar  eclipse  was  a  thing  to  be  wondered  at,  fright¬ 
ened  at,  and  passed  over.  The  five  years’  war 
between  the  Medea  and  Lydians  was  brought  to  a 
close  by  an  eclipse,  which  so  scared  the  rival  armies 
that  they  made  peace.  The  fears  engendere<l  by 
such  a  turning  of  day  into  night  lasted  for  centuries, 
for  William  of  Malmesbury  relates  of  an  eclipse  that 
occurred  in  1140,  that  persons  while  sitting  at  their 
meals  were  so  frightened  by  the  sudden  darkness, 
that  they  ran  out  trom  their  houses,  fearing  that  the 
ancient  chaos  was  about  to  return  ;  and  later  histo¬ 
rians  tell  of  similar  effects.  The  vague  and  awe- 
inspired  accounts  that  were  in  former  times  given  of 
those  phenomena  gave  way  to  others  having  some 
pretensions  to  fulness  and  precision,  about  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  last  century ;  probably  the  first 
well-observed  eclipse  was  one  which  took  place  on 
the  12th  of  May,  1706.  But  the  telescopes  of  that 
'  time  were  poor  tools,  and  the  reconls  refer  chiefly 
to  such  effects  as  were  visible  to  the  unaided  eye. 
In  the  sky  the  planets  near  the  sun  and  the  brighter 
stars  were  seen,  and  the  phenomenon  known  as  the 
corona,  which  had  been  noted  by  previous  observers, 
and  of  which  we  shall  have  more  to  say  presently, 

I  was  prominently  visible.  On  the  earth  the  recorded 
'  effects  were  those  which  are  always  seen  and  felt  on 
;  such  occasions.  The  bats  flew  as  at  night ;  the 
fowls  betook  themselves  to  rest;  the  singing-birds 
silenced  their  notes ;  the  laboring  animals  stood 
still;  inanimate  nature  assumed  a  cadaverous  as¬ 
pect  ;  animate  nature  was  appalled.  The  depress- 
.  ing  influence  of  the  unnatural  darkness  caused  by  a 
total  eclipse  has.  been  remarked  and  commented 
!  upon  by  every  observer  down  to  the  last  occasion  of 
witnessing  it.  It  is  a  darkness  to  be  felt ;  a  gloom 
I  that  brings  “  a  silence  deep  as  death,”  and  makes 
j  ,  “The  boldest  bold  his  breath  for  a  time.” 

1  Arago  tells  of  a  poor  shepherd  child  that  cried 
j  and  called  for  help  at  the  total  phase  of  the  eclipse 
!  ori842  :  but  children  of  larger  growth  have  felt  a 
I  thrill  of  horror  run  through  them  when  the  last 
I  beams  of  a  meridian  sun  have  been  suddenly  e.xtin- 
j  guished,  and  a  livid  black  pall  has  descended  upon 
j  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  same  observer  describes 
j  in  graphic  language  how  a  crowd  of  twenty  thou- 
I  sand  people,  including  a  body  of  soldiers,  w.as  af- 
j  fected  on  the  same  occasion.  During  the  progress 
of  the  eclipse  all  had  been  excitement  and  lively 
I  curiosity.  But  when  the  sudden  darkness  came, 
“  the  phenomenon  in  its  magnificence  triumphed 
j  over  the  petulance  of  youth,  over  the  levity  which 
i  certain  persons  assume  as  a  sign  of  superiority,  over 
the  noisy  indifference  of  which  soldiers  usually  make 
I  profession.  A  profound  stillness  reigned  in  the  air; 

the  birds  ceased  to  sing.”  The  English  Royal  As- 
I  tronomer,  Halley,  in  relating  the  effects  of  the 
eclipse  of  1715,  passed  over  the  concern  observable 
in  all  kinds  of  birds,  animals,  and  fishes,  as  a  conse- 
i  quence  too  obvious  to  be  noticed  when  even  he  and 
I  others  could  not  escape  from  a  sense  of  horror ;  and 
I  cool,  experienced  observers,  knowing  what  to  ex- 
j  pect,  have  been  awe-stricken  at  the  coming  on  of 
I  the  unearthly  gloom.  For  the  darkening  is  not 
I  like  that  of  night ;  although  it  is  nearly  as  intense, 

I  it  is  of  far  different  character.  The  sky  assumes  a 
purple  black  color,  and  appears  to  fall  upon  the 
earth ;  the  atmosphere  and  terrestrial  objects  take  a 
strange  tint  that  some  have  described  as  a  livid  yel¬ 
low,  others  as  dark  green,  others  as  an  olive  hue. 


Mrs.  Airy,  who  observed  with  her  husband  at  Turin, 
in  1842,  said  that  the  effect'  was  like  that  produced 
by  looking  at  a  landscape  through  very  dark  green¬ 
ish  glass.  Of  several  explanations  which  have  been 
offered  to  account  for  this  apparent  change  of  color, 
that  which  refers  il  to  physiological  causes  is  the 
most  plausible.  This  theory  attributes  the  effect  to  i 
contrast ;  the  change  from  one  state  of  illumination 
to  another  is  very  sudden,  and  the  duration  of  the  I 
darkness  is  too  short  to  allow  the  eye  to  recognize 
the  specific  hue  of  colored  objects.  It  may  be  that 
during  an  eclipse  of  long  totality,  like  that  which  is 
coming,  the  optic  nerves  may  have  time  to  recover 
from  the  sudden  shock  caused  by  the  instantaneous 
darkening,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  obscuration 
may  see  objects  as  under  an  ordinary  twilight  as¬ 
pect.  Tliis  is  a  point  to  be  determined. 

Glancing  from  earth  to  heaven,  the  most  palpa¬ 
ble  peculiarity  in  a  tot.al  solar  eclipse  is  the  halo  of 
white  phosphorescent  light  that  entirely  surrounds 
the  black  disc  of  the  moon.  Halley  aptly  pictured 
this  feature  to  the  popular  eye  by  comparing  it  to 
the  radiating  apjiearance  with  which  painters  sur¬ 
round  the  heads  of  saints.  The  historians  of  the  ante- 
Christian  era  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  behold 
solar  eclipses  make  mention  of  the  phenomenon: 
they  gave  it  the  name  of  the  corona,  by  which  it  has 
since  been  known.  Observers  who  have  seen  it 
upon  recent  occasions  give  the  most  varied  descrip¬ 
tions  of  it ;  some  have  called  it  fibrous,  and  compar¬ 
able  to  entangled  thread ;  others  have  described  it 
as  brush-like  and  feathery ;  and  others  have  attrib¬ 
uted  to  it  a  circular  motion  like  that  of  some  varie¬ 
ties  of  fireworks.  Very  curious  and  irreconcilable 
are  the  drawings  which  have  been  given  by  differ¬ 
ent  observers  of  the  same  eclipse.  Some  have  iso¬ 
lated  beams  or  rays  of  light  shooting  in  one  direc¬ 
tion,  others,  similar  beams  darting  an  opposite  way ; 
some  show  the  rays  emanating  radially  from  the 
black  moon,  while  others  make  them  tangential, 
and  again  others  e.xhibit  them  curved  like  a  sickle 
or  a  scimitar.  The  Astronomer  Royal  expressed 
himself  bewildered  at  the  discordances  in  the  de¬ 
pictions  he  had  received  of  the  corona  visible  during 
the  last  great  eclipse.  I  have  seen  many  of  these 
diagrams,  and  their  dissimilarity  forces  one  to  sus¬ 
pect  that  different  eyes  have  received  vastly  differ¬ 
ent  impressions  from  the  same  object. 

But  rejecting  what  is  doubtful,  there  remains  the 
certainty  that,  when  the  sun  is  completely  obscured 
by  the  moon,  the  disc  of  the  latter  is  encompassed 
by  a  glory  the  breadth  of  which  is  generally  equal 
to  about  one  sixth  of  the  moon's  diameter,  but  ex¬ 
tended  in  some  places  into  brushes  or  luminous 
streaks,  fully  as  long  as  the  moon’s  diameter.  The 
question  then  arises,  to  what  is  this  feature  due  ?  If 
there  were  an  atmosphere  surrounding  the  moon  it 
would  be  abundantly  explained ;  but  the  more  cru¬ 
cial  tests  for  such  an  appendage  negative  its  exist¬ 
ence.  Is  it  a  widely  extended  atmosphere  of  the 
sun,  or  a  luminous  vapor  surrounding  the  solar 
glo^  ?  This  it  can  hardly  be,  for,  if  it  were  such, 
the^  varying  positions  of  the  moon  in  her  pa‘>saj^ 
across  the  sun’s  disc  would  not  sensibly  affect  its 
features;  where.as  it  is  found  that  these  changing 
conditions  do  vastly  alter  the  appearance  and  con¬ 
formation  of  the  corona.  It  is  pretty  well  con¬ 
cluded  that  it  shines  not  by  its  own  light  but  by 
reflected  light,  —  that  it  is  not  phosphorescent,  but 
borrows  its  illumination  from  the  sun.  The  test  of 
polarization  shows  this.  A  ray  of  reflected  light 
behaves  very  differently  from  a  ray  of  direct  light 
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when  both  are  passed  through  a  doubly  refracting 
prism.  The  direct  beam  is  split  into  two  sections, 
which,  in  all  positions  of  the  prism,  are  of  et^ual  in¬ 
tensity  ;  while  the  reflected  beam,  similarly  divided, 
shows  two  spots  of  light  which,  in  certain  positions 
of  the  prism,  differ  considerably  in  brightness.  An 
analysis  of  the  corona  of  the  last  eclipse  was  made 
upon  this  principle,  and  it  was  then  determined  that 
it  shone  by  reflected  light,  and  was  therefore  not 
self-luminous.  From  these  observations,  and  from 
other  considerations,  the  Astronomer  Royal  has  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  opinion  that  there  must  be  an  atten¬ 
uated  atmosphere  encompassing  the  earth  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  reaches  even  to  the  moon,  and 
that  it  is  the  lighting  up  of  the  regions  of  this  atmo¬ 
sphere  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  moon  that 
gives  rise  to  the  corona  and  its  varying  features. 

The  Late’  Mr.  Baily  excited  curiosity  for  a  time 
by  his  announcement  that  just  before  the  com¬ 
mencement  and  just  after  the  end  of  totality  of  a 
solar  eclipse,  or  in  other  words  when  the  limbs  of 
the  sun  and  moon  are  just  touching  internally,  the 
narrow  line  of  solar  light  breaks  up  into  luminous 
points,  and  presents  the  appearance  of  a  string  of 
bright  beads.  This  phenomenon,  which  has  since 
been  recognized  as  “Baily’s  beads,”  is  sometimes, 
but  not  always,  seen ;  it  is  very  easily  accounted 
for.  The  moon’s  edge  is  not  perfectly  smooth; 
mountains  and  valleys  give  it  a  serrated  outline; 
and  when  the  margins  of  the  moon  and  sun  are  just 
overlapping,  the  sun’s  margin  is  just  visible  through 
the  chinks  and  crannies  of  that  of  the  moon,  and 
gives  the  appearance  of  a  chaplet  of  beads.  A  sheet 
of  paper  laid  under  a  saw,  so  that  its  edge  just  peeps 
between  the  teeth,  repeats  the  appearance  which, 
as  it  leads  to  nothing,  may  be  dismissed  forthwith. 

But  by  far  the  most  interesting  and  suggestive  of 
eclipse  phenomena  are  the  red-colored  masses  of 
light  that  are  seen  to  exude  apparently  from  the 
moon’s  circumference.  These  protuberances  were 
first  cursorily  noticed  by  one  Captain  Stanyan, 
during  the  eclipse  of  1706.  Flamsteed,  England’s 
first  Astronomer  Royal,  says  in  a  letter  to  the  Royal 
Society  that  “  the  Captain  is  the  first  man  I  ever 
heard  of  that  took  notice  of  a  red  streak  of  light 
preceding  the  emersion  of  the  sun’s  body  from  a 
total  eclipse,  and  I  take  notice  of  it  to  you  because 
it  infers  that  the  moon  has  an  atmosphere.”  Then 
at  the  eclipse  of  1733  two  other  observers  saw  some¬ 
thing  of  the  same  character.  But,  curiously,  these 
records  for  a  long  time  escaped  the  attention  of 
astronomers,  and  when  they  turned  their  eyes  and 
glasses  upon  the  eclipse  of  1842,  they  were  ignorant 
of  what  their  predecessors  had  seen  and  noted.  They 
gazed  at  the  slowly  disappearing  sun  in  anxious 
expectancy,  prepared  to  see  something  strange,  but 
knowing  not  what.  Imagine  their  surprise  when, 
as  the  last  glimpse  of  the  solar  disc  was  shut  out  by 
the  advancing  moon,  they  saw  the  black  edge  of 
the  latter  garnished  in  some  parts  with  a  blood-red 
border,  and  in  others  with  sheaves  of  roseate  light 
and  mountains  of  glowing  flame.  The  observers 
were  electrified  with  this  apparition;  they  were 
unprepared  to  measure  or  to  depict ;  and  before  they 
had  time  to  collect  themselves,  and  satisfy  their  eyes 
and  minds  that  neither  had  been  under  illusion,  the 
sun  reappeared,  and  the  marvellous  phenomena 
vanished.  All  anxiety  then  came  to  be  centred 
upon  the  next  great  eclipse.  This  happened  in 
1851.  The  experiences  purchased  upon  previous 
occasions  were  turned  to  account  in  preparing  in¬ 
structions  and  laying  down  schemes  of  observation 


for  this.  The  British  Association,  with  the  co-opw. 
ation  of  some  foreign  astronomers,  drew  up  and  circu¬ 
lated  a  pamphlet  of  suggestions  to  intending  observ¬ 
ers,  and  instruments  and  eyes  were  made  ready  for 
action.  All  the  phenomena  of  an  eclipse  were  pro 
vided  for,  as  regards  observation  and  record  of  them* 
but  the  “  red  prominences  ”  were  literally  the  prom¬ 
inent  points  of  interest.  The  shadow  path  of  this 
eclipse  passed  over  northern  Europe,  and  along  it, 
chiefly  in  Sweden,  the  observers,  like  a  party  of 
skirmishers,  disposed  themselves.  This  time  they 
were  forewarned,  and  so  forearmed ;  knowing  what 
to  look  for  ami  how  to  see  it.  Circumstances 
proved  favorable,  and  when  the  totality  came  on, 
the  anxiously  expected  rosy  excrescences  shone  forth 
in  all  their  glory.  Many  observers  saw  them,  esti¬ 
mated  their  size,  and  mapped  and  drew  them.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  the  questions  that  had  been  raised  were 
decided.  Foremost  among  these  was,  whether  the 
prominences  were  attached  to  the  moon  or  to  the 
sun  ’?  Well,  some  observers  asserted  that  protuber¬ 
ances  on  the  eastern  side  became  quickly  hidden, 
while  others  sprang  up  on  the  western  side ;  that  is, 
they  were  respectively  covered  and  revealed  on  the 
eastern  and  western  borders  of  the  sun  by  the  ad¬ 
vancing  moon.  So  it  was  established  almost  to  a 
certainty  that  the  prominences  were  part  and  parcel 
of  the  sun.  Bnt  other  bewildering  questions  arose. 
When  the  drawings  of  different  olwcrvers  were  com¬ 
pared,  discrepancies  were  revealed  that  were  scarce¬ 
ly  attributable  to  errors  of  observation.  Upon  the 
forms  and  characteristics  of  some  of  the  more  re¬ 
markable  of  the  red  masses  no  two  observers  were 
in  agreement.  Pictures  and  descriptions  were  .alike 
irreconcilable ;  they  left  an  impression,  upon  the 
minds  of  those  who  examined  them,  that  there  was 
some  mirage-like  effect  that  manifested  itself  vari¬ 
ously  to  different  eyes. 

Nine  ye.ars  passed  away,  and  at  their  end  came 
the  famous  eclipse  of  1860,  which  was  most  favorably 
visible  in  accessible  parts  of  Spain.  During  the 
nine  years  a  valuable  adjunct  to  telescopic  observa¬ 
tion  had  been  pressed  into  the  astronomer’s  service. 
Photography,  in  its  youth  in  1851,  had  been  wrought 
to  perfection  by  1860,  and  has  been  successfully  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  depiction  of  celestial  objects,  notably  the 
spots  on  the  sun  and  the  surface  irregularities  of  the 
moon.  The  suggestion  had  been  made  in  1851  of 
the  great  advantage  that  would  follow  from  photo¬ 
graphing  the  details  of  the  eclipse  of  that  year,  but 
little  action  was  taken,  as  the  art  was  then  so  young. 
But  when  preparations  were  in  progress  for  the 
Spanish  eclipse,  it  occurred  to  Mr.  De  la  Rue,  the 
father  of  celestial  photography,  to  fit  out  a  suitable 
apparatus  for  making  the  eclipse  phenomena  record 
themselves,  and  thus  avoid  the  vagaries  and  imper¬ 
fections  of  eye  and  hand  delineation.  This  was  done. 
A  “  photo-heliograph  ”  and  the  pertaining  apparatus 
and  chemicals  formed  a  prominent  feature  in  the 
expedition  which  H.M.S.  Himalaya  bore  from  Ply¬ 
mouth  to  the  northern  ports  of  Spain  in  July,  1860. 
This  expedition  comprised  a  goodly  band  of  Euro¬ 
pean  astronomers  and  observers ;  for,all  who  were 
prepared  to  do  any  good  were  made  welcome  on 
tioard  the  transport,  which  had  been  liberally  placed 
by  the  government  at  the  disposal  of  the  Astrono¬ 
mer  Royal.  Everything  turned  out  favorably  for 
the  observers,  and  Mr.  De  la  Rue  was  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  two  negatives  during  the  totality, 
on  each  of  which  the  red  protuberances  were  vigor¬ 
ously  impressed.  Two  more  valuable  photographs, 
from  a  scientific  sjtandard  of  worth,  were  never 
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produced.  Some  less  pretentious  impressions  were 
uien  by  a  Roman  astronomer.  Padre  Secchi,  at 
a  station  considerably  removed  from  Mr.  De  la 
Rue's,  and  some  others  by  the  Spanish  astronomer, 
Senor  Aguilar.  The  different  pictures  were  sub¬ 
mitted  afterwards  to  rigorous  comparison,  when 
it  was  found  that  the  prominences  were  identical, 
although  observed  from  distant  places ;  and  thus  the 
discrepancies  of  eye  delineations  were  shown  to  be 
the  results  of  different  impressions  upon  the  ob¬ 
servers’  minds,  due  to  haste,  prejudice,  or  methods 
and  powers  of  scrutiny.  Besides  these  photographs, 
a  vast  mass  of  observations  was  accumulated  by  the 
scores  of  observers  who  watched  the  eclipse.  Very 
many  accounts  have  been  published :  some  remain 
in  manuscript,  and  as  yet  no  collation  of  the  whole 
has  been  made.  Perhaps  the  eclipse  of  this  year, 
may  alford  results  by  the  light  of  which  the  facts 
anil  features  of  the  last  one  may  be  more  easily  read 
and  analyzed. 

One  thing  was  definitely  settled  by  Mr.  De  la 
Rue’s  photographs :  this  was  the  connection  of  the 
rotuberances  with  the  sun.  Whatever  doubts  may 
ave  previously  existed  upon  the  point  were  re¬ 
moved  by  the  evidence  which  the  measurement  of 
these  pictures  has  afforded. 

And  now  the  question  comes.  What  are  these 
rosy  prominences  r  This  brings  us  to  the  eclipse  of 
this  year,  because  it  is  from  observations  of  it  that  the 
question,  it  is  hoped,  will  receive  at  least  a  partial 
solution.  All  have  by  this  time  heard  of  spectrum 
analysis,  the  wonderful  power  by  which  the  physi¬ 
cist,  armed  only  with  a  wedge  of  glass,  can  tell  us  the 
source  of  the  light  coming  from  sun,  from  star,  from 
comet,  from  nebula.  Kirchoff,  the  honored  discov¬ 
erer  of  this  means  of  research,  has  told  us  that  the 
sun  is  surrounded  by  an  intensely  heated  atmos¬ 
phere,  charged  with  the  vapors  of  metals  and  other 
ingredients  which  the  prism  has  enabled  him  and 
others  to  sort  and  separate,  and  thus  to  identify  with 
metals  and  ingredients  common  to  our  globe.  Are 
these  red,  cloud-like  masses  skimming  apparently 
over  the  solar  surface,  aggregations  of  this  vapor, 
flames  of  burning  metals  ?  Do  they  glow  with  their 
own  incandescent  light,  or  are  they  lit  by  the  bright 
sea  on  which  they  float  ?  Are  they  solid  masses  of 
matter,  or  are  they  attenuated  gases  ?  These  arc  the 
points  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  settled  in  whole  or 
in  part  on  the  17th  of  August  on  the  hilb  of  India. 
The  observers  will  ply  their  polariscopes  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  the  light  be  original  or  reflected. 
Then  they  will  pass  its  beams  through  the  prism  : 
if  they  see  a  long  spectrum,  colored  with  all  the 
tints  of  the  rainbow,  they  will  know  that  they  are 
looking  upon  masses  of  solid  or  liquid  matter  in  com¬ 
bustion  :  if  this  spectrum  is  crossed  by  black  lines, 
they  will  know  that  its  light  on  its  way  to  the  earth 
has  been  intercepted  by  the  vapors  of  cOrtain  metals 
and  by  certain  gases,  which  they  will  recognize  by 
the  pwitions  of  tnc  lines ;  but  if,  instead  of  the  rain¬ 
bow-tinted  ribbon,  they  see  only  certain  isolated 
bright  lines,  like  colored  threads  stretched  across  the 
fields  of  their  spectroscopes,  they  will  know  that 
they  are  looking  upon  materials  so  intensely  heated 
that  they  have  assumed  the  gaseous  condition ;  and 
by  the  positions  and  colors  of  these  threads  of  light 
they  will  be  able  to  ascertain  to  some  extent  what 
these  materials  are.  And  what  they  will  do  for  the 
red  excrescences,  they  will  endeavor  to  do  also  for 
the  corona,  that  they  may  learn  something  of  the 
light  wherewith  it  shines.  So  that  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  questions  bearing  upon  the  sun’s  constitution 


and  structure  are  to  be  solved  when  he  is  out  of 
sight !  A  strange  anomaly ;  but  Nature  is  forever 
playing  at  hide-and-seek  with  man. 

To  do  justice  to  these  observations,  two  well-fur¬ 
nished  expeditions  have  been  organized  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  respectively  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  and 
the  Royal  Astronomical  Societies.  Lieutenant  Her- 
schel  (a  son  of  Sir  John),  of  the  Indian  Survey 
Staff,  takes  charge  of  the  former,  and  Major  Ten¬ 
nant,  of  the  same  service,  directs  the  latter.  Both 
have  been  supplied  with  excellent  telescopes  and 
polarizing  and  spectralizing  apparatus ;  Major  Ten¬ 
nant,  in  addition,  having  secured  the  manufacture 
for  the  occasion  of  a  valuable  reflecting  telescope  of 
large  size,  for  the  purpose  of  photographing  the 
eclipse  phenomena.  Other  officers  of  the  survey 
staff  will  be  dispersed  along  the  track  of  the  eclipse, 
and  will  be  armed  with  spectroscopes,  and  such  ap¬ 
pliances  as  the  country  may  afford,  in  order  that 
what  is  lost  by  bad  weather  in  one  spot  may  be 
secured  elsewhere.  Other  countries,  too,  will  haVe 
their  expeditions.  France  furnishes  two  and  Prus¬ 
sia  one,  and  for  these  handsome  sums  of  money  have 
been  voted ;  and  possibly  his  Holiness  the  Pope  may 
send  Padre  Scccui  to  the  spot,  though  at  present 
pecuniary  difficulties  stand  in  the  way.  Altogether, 
we  may  hope  that  an  important  page  of  scientific 
history  will  be  that  which  records  the  results  of  the 
great  eclipse  of  August  17,  18G8. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

The  London  Leader  calls  Alice  Cary,  Alice  Cory. 
Such  is  fame. 

Longfellow’s  photographs  are  just  now  the 
rage  in  England. 

When  the  Emperor  remains  in  the  saddle  five 
hours  at  a  review,  the  fact  is  considered  worth  re¬ 
cording  in  the  French  papers. 

John  Bkight  and  George  Peabody  have  been 
treated  to  a  complimentary  breakfast  by  the  citizens 
of  Limerick.  “  Irish  stews  ”  arc  not  always  of  an 
unpleasant  nature. 

Some  of  the  Paris  journals  state  that  M.  Guizot, 
on  being  requested  to  offer  himself  as  a  candidate 
for  a  seat  in  the  Legislative  Body,  replied  that  his 
political  career  was  terminated. 

The  approaching  marriage  of  Mdllc.  Patti  is  not 
now  contradicted.  A  Paris  paper  announces  that 
she  will  become  Marquise  de  Caux  in  August,  and 
that  the  wedding  will  take  place  in  London. 

The  London  Spectator  says  that  Foul  Play  con¬ 
tains  “  half  a  dozen  descriptions,  like  that  of  the 
foundering  of  the  scuttled  ship,  which  not  three  men 
alive  could  have  written  except  Charles  Reade.” 

Mr.  Tennyson  was  one  of  the  guests  at  the 
dinner-party  made  for  Mr.  Longfellow,  in  London, 
by  Bieretadt,  the  artist.  It  is  understood  that  Mr. 
Longfellow  does  not  accept  invitations  to  public 
entertainments. 

A  NEW  method  of  cutting,  or  rather  dividing, 
glass  has  been  recently  invented  in  France,  and  is 
practised  in  the  large  establishment  of  the  Gla% 
Company  of  Balcarat.  A  jet  of  highly  heated  _  air 
is  directed  from  a  tube  on  the  vase  or  other  object 
to  be  cut,  which,  while  made  to  revolve  on  its  axis, 
is  brought  close  to  the  nozzle  of  the  tube.  The 
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Tlien  all  the  candles  were  lighted,  and  the  bells  of 
the  church  set  ringing  with  extraordinary  violence. 

“  Our  bishop  shall  remain  in  Lodi,”  was  the  cry,  “  in 
the  teeth  of  the  Protestants  ”  {alia  harlta  dei  Protes- 
(anti).  Certain  Lorligiani  suspected  of  anticlerical 
opinions  were  regaled  with  hisses  and  threats.  Fi¬ 
nally  the  troops  had  to  charge  the  crowd  (wounding 
three  persons),  and  order  was  at  length  restored. 
The  body  of  the  bishop  was  afterwards  removed  in 
secret,  to  prevent  any  repetition  of  the  disturbance. 

Letters?  which  have  reached  Paris  from  Munich 
contain  brilliant  accounts  of  the  great  musical  so¬ 
lemnity  of  the  year,  —  namely,  the  first  representa¬ 
tion  of  Wagner’s  “Maitre  Chanteurs  de  Nurenberg.” 
The  orchestra  was  under  the  direction  of  M.  de  Bu- 
low,  son-in-law  of  Liszt,  the  latter  great  master  be¬ 
ing  one  of  Richard  Wagner’s  earliest  friends.  The 

1  artists  were  all  Germans,  belonging  to  the  opera- 
1  houses  of  Berlin,  Vienna,  Augsburg,  and  Darmstadt. 
The  King,  who  occupied  the  royal  box,  sat  on  the 
right  of  Wagner,  who  is  a  man  of  fifty-five  years  of 
age,  and  who  was  remark.ably  indifferent  to  the  ap¬ 
plause  of  the  multitude ;  but  so  continued  and  en¬ 
thusiastic  were  the  calls  for  the  author,  that  Richard 
Wagner  was  compelled  to  appear  in  front  of  the 
box  and  receive  the  ovation  of  the  audience.  The 
j  King  is  described  as  an  extremely  handsome  young 
Irfan,  who,  in  spite  of  the  example  of  his  grandfather, 
j  leads  a  very  quiet  life,  and  is,  as  you  are  aware, 

1  entirely  absorbeil  by  art,  but  by  no  means  given  to 

1  the  society  of  its  temininc  interpreters.  It  would 

1  appear  that  some  of  the  scenes  of  the  new  opera  are 

1  comical  in  the  extreme,  and  the  music  itself  is 

1  strangely  imbued  with  the  vis  comica,  and  excited 

1  the  hilarity  of  the  grave  German  audience. 

I.v  replj  to  our  question,  “  Why  do  the  English 
critics  insist  on  calling  Miss  Kellogg  Mdlle.  Kellogg? 
why  not  call  her  Frafdeln  or  Senorita?”  —  the 
Orchestra  replies :  “  Because  we  are  the  spooniest 
and  most  convention.al  nation  in  civilization.  Be¬ 
cause  it  takes  centuries  to  drive  a  stupid  notion  out 
of  our  heads:  and  many  years  ago  —  somewhere 
about  the  time  when  George  Washington  was  a 
baby  and  Louis  Seize  kept  up  high  games  at  Ver¬ 
sailles —  we  conceived  a  wild  notion  that  all  people 
who  spoke  or  sang  in  a  foreign  tongue  were  foreign¬ 
ers,  and  that  all  foreigners  were  Frenchmen.  Of 
course,  too  short  a  space  of  time  h.os  elapsed  since 
;  then  to  enable  us  to  get  completely  out  of  the  error  ; 
but  we  are  improving  by  degrees.  For  example, 
only  our  Italian  opera-singers  are  called  Madem¬ 
oiselle  ;  the  English  concert-singers  are  simple  Miss, 
though  when  they  marry  they  become  denationalized 
into  Madame.  Thus  if  the  prima  donna  had  limited 
herself  to  concert-singing,  she  would  have  been 
known  as  Miss  Kellogg,  but  if  she  subsequently  inar- 
;  ned  a  Mr.  Binks  she  would  effloresce  into  Madame 
'  Kellogg-Binks.  The  Americans  will  say  this  is  all 
very  illogical.  We  reply  that  it  is  •an  ingenious 
,  compromise  between  truth  and  blundering,  such  as 
suits  our  fine  old  national  character.” 

1  Speaking  of  philosophers,  the  Saturday  Review 
remarks:  “No  mueh  severer  fate  can  overtake  a 

1  man,  among  the  smaller  tribulations  of  the  world, 

1  than  to  have  thrust  upon  him  the  reputation  of  being 
what  is  called  a  philosopher.  Few  laurels  fit  so  tight 
and  uncomfortably  on  the  brow,  few  crowns  are  so 
fatal  to  the  easy  lying  of  the  head  that  wears  them. 
For  the  popular  definition  of  a  philosopher,  and  the 
temper  required  in  a  man  who  seems  to  comply  with 
the  conditions  of  this  definition,  are  both  of  them 
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very  remarkable,  and  both  of  them  extremely  erro¬ 
neous.  It  is  amazing  how  very  little  is  needed  to 
raise  you  to  the  heights  of  this  reputation,  and  then 
how  very  much  is  demanded  from  you  after  you 
have  been  placed  there.  It  takes  scarcely  anything 
to  make  you  a  philosopher,  but  it  takes  everything 
to  keep  you  one.  And,  as  a  rule,  what  the  matter 
comes  to  is  this.  Your  friends  assume  from  this  or 
that  reality  or  fancy  that  you  are,  or  pretend  to  be, 
a  philosopher,  and  then  they  straightway  go  about 
discovering  flaws  and  blemishes  in  your  conduct 
quite  inconsistent  with  the  awful  purity  and  rigor 
of  a  character  to  which  you  never  thought  of  aspii^ 
ing.  They  make  a  species  of  god  of  a  man  ag.oinst 
his  will,  or  without  his  knowledge,  and  then  revile 
and  buffet  him  if  he  should  betray  any  symptom  of 
being  composed  of  mere  human  clay.” 

“  Who  among  our  living  poets^”  asks  the  Book¬ 
seller,  “  would  be  welcomed  in  America  as  Long¬ 
fellow  is,  and  has  been,  welcomeil  here  ;  and  which 
of  them,  on  stepping  into  a  bookseller’s  shop  in 
Broadway,  wouhl  find  a  complete  edition  of  his 
collected  works  in  a  neat  shilling  volume  ?  But 
Longfellow  is  the  man  to  whom  all  this  may  be  said. 
Though  it  is  scarcely  complimentary  to  the  Poet- 
Laureate  to  say  so,  there  is  scarcely  any  doubt  that 
Longfellow’s  “  Psalm  of  Life  ”  is  more  familiar  to 
English  ears  than  any  single  poem  that  Mr.  Tenny¬ 
son  has  ever  written  ;  and,  if  we  compare  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  Longfellow  with  that  of  Jean  Ingelow  or 
Browning,  we  are  compelled  to  admit  that  the  trans¬ 
atlantic  singer  is  more  frequently  heard  in  England 
than  either  of  these  native  minstrels.  It  is  not  ne¬ 
cessary  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  this,  for  genius, 
as  has  been  well  said,  is  of  no  country ;  but  certain¬ 
ly  the  tender  pathos  and  homely  earnestness  of 
Longfellow  have  struck  a  chord  in  the  public  heart 
which  our  modem  English  poets  have  as  yet  failed 
to  touch.  As  the  Germans  claim  Shakespeare  for  a 
countryman,  and  as  we  proclaim  Handel  to  be  more 
English  than  German,  — witness  our  great  Triennial 
Festivals  at  the  Ciystal  Palace,  attended  by  scores 
of  thousands  of  enthusiastic  admirers,  —  so  may  we 
claim  Longfellow  as  a  national  poet ;  not  national 
in  the  narrow  sense  of  having  been  born  in  our 
English  Cumberland,  but  as  a  writer  of  the  true 
Anglo-Saxon  tj-pe,  whose  verses  are  household 
words  alike  in  mansion  and  in  cottage ;  and  we  are 
sure  that  wherever  he  goes  he  will  be  hailed  with 
genuine  warmth  and  hearty,  unselfish  acclamation.” 

Since  the  invention  of  the  Davy  lamp,  —  which, 
although  a  wonderful  discovery,  gives  but  a  faint 
light,  and  is  not  perfectly  secure  against  the  dan¬ 
gers  of  explosion  by  fire-damp,  —  the  English  Gov¬ 
ernment  offered  the  sum  of  four  thousand  pounds  as 
reward  for  the  invention  of  a  lamp  burning  without 
contact  with  the  external  air.  Two  young  students 
of  the  Polytechnic,  MM.  II.  Liaute  and  L.  Denoyel, 
have  carried  off  the  prize.  An  oxygen  lamp  had 
been  already  constructed,  but  it  could  only  bum 
under  water  by  means  of  a  supply  of  air  pumped 
into  it  by  machinery  which  required  four  men  to 
work.  The  newly  invented  lamp  burns  alone,  car¬ 
rying  within  it  the  requisite  supply  of  gas.  The 
savans  denied  that  this  could  be  done.  A  man,  in 
the  costume  of  a  diver,  descended  into  the  sluice 
opposite  the  mint  to  the  depth  of  eight  feet ;  the 
lamp  burned  beneath  the  water,  and  at  the  distance 
of  two  yards  from  him  the  diver  was  able  to  in¬ 
scribe  with  a  diamond  on  a  piece  of  glass  the  date 
and  hour  of  the  experiment.  The  lamp  burned  for 
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three-quarters  of  an  hour  in  the  water,  and  when  it 
was  hauled  to  the  surface  it  was  still  burning,  and 
the  flame  as  bright  as  ever.  It  has  been  m^e  by 
M.  Delenil,  constructor  to  the  Polytechnic.  Several 
members  of  the  Institute,  pupils  of  the  Polytechnic, 
as  well  as  several  journalist,  were  present  at  the 
experiment,  and  cheered  frantically  when  the  lamp 
was  drawn  out  of  the  water  burning  brightly  at  the 
expiration  of  three-quarters  of  an  liour.  jfot  only 
will  this  invention  prevent  the  danger  of  explosions 
in  mines  from  fire-damp,  but  it  will  enable  search 
for  drowning  persons,  or  for  property  lost  by  shii)- 
wreck,  to  be  pursued  with  the  utmost  facility. 

A  CORRESPOXDEXT  thus  describes  the  life  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  and  his  family  at  Fontainebleau : 
“  The  Emperor  lives  in  the  strictest  seclusion,  and 
works  hard,  as  usual.  He  is  assisted  by  two  secre¬ 
taries,  M.M.  Conti  and  Pietri  (both  Corsicans),  and 
the  Ministers  come  every  day  to  confer  with  him 
from  Paris.  The  Emperor  and  Empress  rise  very 
early ;  they  then  go  tor  a  walk  in  the  park,  and 
breakfast  with  the  Prince  Imperial  at  eleven  in  the 
Chinese  saloon,  —  a  room  full  of  valuable  Chinese 
furniture,  pagodas,  vases,  idols,  jewels,  arms,  &c., 
arranged  in  a  most  tasteful  manner.  After  break¬ 
fast  the  Emperor  gives  audiences,  and,  when  these 
are  over,  either  goes  to  the  library  or  drives  in  the 
forest.  Meanwhile  the  Prince  Imperial  is  busily  en¬ 
gaged  in  his  studies  and  scientific  experiments.  He 
has  shown  much  taste  for  science  lately,  especially 
since  he  has  been  under  the  care  of  his  present  tutor, 
Gleneral  Frossard,  who  was  formerly  director  of  the 
Polytechnic  school.  Just  before  dinner,  their  Maj¬ 
esties  and  the  rest  of  the  court  again  meet  in  the 
Chinese  saloon.  Dinner  is  served  at  half  past  seven 
in  the  gederie  de  Diane,  a  magnificent  apartment,  the 
windows  of  which  look  out  upon  the  conservatories, 
the  park,  and  the  forest.  The  Emperor  and  Em¬ 
press  retire  early.  The  Emperor’s  cabinet,  which 
adjoins  the  sleeping  apartments,  is  the  room  in 
which  Napoleon  I.  signed  his  abdication.  The  table 
still  bears  the  marks  of  the  penknife  with  which  he 
scratched  it  savagely  at  this  important  moment  of 
his  life,  and  the  legs  of  the  sofa  on  which  he  sat  show 
traces  of  his  sjiurs.  On  the  wall  is  hung  the  well- 
known  portrait  of  Napoleon  I.,  by  Gros,  represent¬ 
ing  the  Emperor  reading  despatches,  witii  the  young 
King  of  Home  on  his  knee.  In  the  sleeping  apart¬ 
ment  is  the  same  state  bed  as  had  before  been  slept 
in  by  Napoleon  I.,  Louis  XVI.,  Charles  X.,  and 
Louis  Philippe.  The  Empress’s  room,  hung  with 
magnificent  silk  drapery  presented  to  the  wife  of 
Louis  XVI.  by  the  town  of  Lyons,  is  known  as  the 
Room  of  the  Five  Maries,  —  having  been  successive¬ 
ly  occupied  by  Alarie  de  Medicis,  Marie  Tlierese, 
Marie  Antoinette,  Marie  Louise,  and  JIarie  Amelic. 
Its  present  occupier  is  another  IMarie,  the  Empress’s 
names  being  Marie  Eugenie.” 

OxE  of  Reuter’s  telegrams  furnishes  these  partic¬ 
ulars  touching  King  Theodore’s  son.  Dcjatch  Ala- 
maio  (meaning  in  English  “  has  seen  the  world  ”) 
is  the  legitimate  heir  of  the  late  Emperor  Theodore. 
Immediately  after  the  capture  of  Magdala,  Dejatch 
Alamaio  was  with  his  mother  brought  Into  the 
British  c.amp.  This  Queen,  by  name  Term  Wark 
(pure  gold),  was  the  daughter  of  Ras  Oobie,  the 
former  Prince  of  Tigre,  and  on  her  father’s  defeat 
and  capture  by  'Hieodore,  in  1854,  wr.s  induced  to 
marry  her  captor,  principally  as  a  means  of  securing 
honorable  treatment  for  her  father,  Oobie,  and  her 
two  brothers,  Griongwol  and  Karsa.  This,  how¬ 


ever,  did  not  prevent  Theodore  from  keeping  her 
father  a  prisoner  until  his  death,  while  her  brothers 
lingered  in  captivity  in  the  State  prison  at  Arb 
Amba,  and  latterly  at  Magdala,  when  they  were 
released  by  the  British  expeditionary  force.  ’Ibe 
last  three  years  of  the  Queen’s  life  were  spent  some¬ 
what  unhap[)ily,  in  consequence  of  her  having  ac¬ 
cused  her  husband  (Theodore)  with  harsh  treat¬ 
ment  and  unkindness  towards  her  fartier.  This  led 
to  recriminations ;  and,  on  one  occasion,  Theodore, 
in  a  towering  rage,  asked  her  whether  she  did  not 
know  that  he  was  the  “  king  of  kings,”  and  there¬ 
upon  attempted  to  strike  her ;  but  upon  her  replj 
that  he  dai'ed  not  strike  the  queen  of  the  king  of 
kings,  he  withdrew.  She  had  been  suflering  in 
health  for  some  months  before  the  arrival  of  the 
British  in  Abyssinia,  and  soon  fell  into  a  decline. 
Her  death  took  place  at  Ilaik  Hallat,  and  she  was 
buried  at  Chellikot.  A  few  days  before  her  death 
she  sent  for  Captain  Speedy,  and ,  desired  him  to 
request  his  Excellency  the  Commander-in-Chief 
that  her  son  should  be  placed  in  his  charge ;  Basha 
Fallaka  (as  Theodore  had  named  Captain  Speedj) 
being  an  Amliara  Christian  at  heart,  and  having 
always  been  liked  by  her  people.  This  seemed  to 
coincide  with  his  Excellency’s  views,  for  on  his  a^ 
rival  at  Zoulla,  the  young  prince  was  handed  over 
to  Captain  Speedy,  and  has  been  with  him  ever 
since.  It  is  amusing  to  hear  the  boy  c.all  Captain 
Si)eedy,  Abba  Falhika,  i.  e.  Father  Speedy.  His 
affection  for  him  is  excessive,  and  he  seems  most  un¬ 
happy  when  separated  from  his  tutor  for  a  single 
moment. 


A  SEA-SHELL. 

Cool  lips  of  shell,  sing,  sea-shell  warm  and  sweet. 
Of  ripples  curling  on  the  creamy  beach, 

Of  soft  waves  singing  in  each  other’s  ear. 

Small  wavelets  kissing  one  another’s  feet, 

Where  flakes  of  foam  make  music,  a  low  speech 
Tenderly  sad  to  he;tr. 

Tell  me  of  h.alf-formcd  little  broken  words 
Sung  by  the  ripples  to  the  still  sea-flowers 
In  silent,  sleeping,  tideless  deeps  of  sea ; 

For  there  the  flowers  nave  voices  like  to  birds, 
That.sing  full-throated  in  this  world  of  ours 
On  each  melodious  tree. 

Not  now,  not  now,  sweet  shell,  some  other  day 
Tell  me  of  sighings  on  the  lonely  shore. 

And  seas  tliat  sob  to  birds  that  scream  above ; 

Tell  me  not  now  of  earth  grown  weak  and  gray. 
Nor  longing  for  the  things  that  come  no  more. 
Nor  any  broken  love. 

To  me  thy  breathing  bears  another  tone, 

Of  fi'esh  cot)l  currents  running  under  sea, 

And  happy  laughter  of  the  sunny  spray  :  — 

Ah  !  hcarest  thou  the  words  that  are  thine  own, 
Know’st  thou  the  message  that  they  bear  to  me, 
The  things  they  seem  to  say  ? 

Ah,  sca-shell !  it  is  this  —  “  The  soft  blue  deep. 
Which  thrills  with  a  heart  that  knows  thee  and  is 
kind. 

Sighed  for  thy  fiorrow,  now  it  laughs  with  thee ; 

Love  is  a  secret  which  man  cannot  keep. 

Hide  it  from  heaven  and  the  heedless  wind, 

But  trust  it  with  the  sea  I  ” 
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